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For the Companion. 


|troubling you. Itis a matter I cannot urge, of 


SISTER MARSH’S BEAU | course; for though it might be for my interest to 
- | 


| buy, I am bound to tell you frankly that it will 
By J. T. Trowbridge. not be for your interest to sell. Your place, mad- 
am, will doubtless be worth double what it is now 
after our new road gets established.” 

She thought it wonderfully magnanimous in 
Mr. Charles Ammidown—for that was the name 
he went by—to tell her that. He succeeded in in- 
teresting her very much in the new railroad, and 
still more, I am sorry to say, in himself. 


In Two Chapters,—Chap. I. 

I disliked him (said the major) at first sight. 
And when he began to pay his respects to my sis- 
ter Marsh,—her name was Marcia, but we always 
called her Marsh,—my prejudice got an edge on it 
that was bound to make things lively for him, in 
a way he wouldn't like. 


| 


| 





It led me, in tact, todo the meanest and most | 


reckless thing that any boy of common honesty 


“Tt would have been dishonorable in me,” he 
said, as he was going away,—hat off, at the door, 














and an average amount 
of brains ever did. Ill 
tell you how it hap- 
pened. 

I must plead my youth 
by way of excuse, in thee 
first place. I was only 
fifteen; and I offset my 
very limited knowledge 
of life by an unlimited 
amount of self-conceit. 
That’s the compensation 
kind old nurse Nature 
grants a fool. 
he knows, the more he 


The less 


thinks he knows. The 
more ignorance, the 


more vanity and self- 
will. 

Sister Marsh 
widow, about twice a 
old as I. Our parents 
were dead, and I had 
neither money nor 
friends; and she had 
taken me into the little 
home left her by her 
husband, supporting me 
and keeping me in school 
till I should be able to 
take care of myself. 


was a 


s 


She wasn’t rich, either. 
But I remember that she 
had, besides her house 
and lot, a deposit of 
about twelve hundred 
dollars in the city sav- 
ings bank. She drew the 
interest on that regular- 
ly, amounting to sixty 
dollars a year, besides 
the extra dividend every 
fifth year; but she was 
extremely careful not to 
touch any part of the principal. 

“T must keep that to live on in my old age,” 
she would say; “for I don’t care to go to the poor- 
house when I get through with vest-making.” 

She made vests for a tailoring firm in town; and 
to meet her expenses, and keep me fed and clothed, 
she would often sit up half the night at work with 
her needle, in order not to be obliged to break in 
upon that sacred twelve hundred in the bank. 

I didn’t suppose she had any idea of ever marry- 
ing again until that fellow came along. She had 
refused two or three good offers; a most exasper- | 
ating thing for me to reflect upon, when I saw her 
ready to throw herself away upon a miserable ad- | 
venturer. 

He was a man about forty years old, a trifle 
seedy, but most carefully brushed and combed as 
to his hat and whiskers, and quite too overflowing 
with smiles and polite flourishes, I thought. 

He had appeared as a stranger in the village, 
where he prolonged his stay under various pre- | 
tences. First, it was to make up his mind as to 
the ainount of land-damages which would have to ises and compliments. 
be paid by a new railroad in which he claimed to | 
be largely interested. | up,” he said, confidentially, “in a matter of great 

Then he talked about buying up real estate, for | importance.” 
an advance in value if the road should be built,| He had recommended that a passenger-station 
though his operations in that line never got be- | should be built on a site about forty rods from her 
yond the talking stage. | house; and he had no doubt that the railroad 

His large and liberal style of conversation and his | company would take his advice. 
elaborately fine manners made a bnzz in the vil-| “That,” he said, “will increase the value of 
lage, where Sister Marsh chanced to meet him. | your lot at least five or six times, and I thought 
Then he drove out to call on her,—we lived about | you ought to Know it. Don’t sell, madam, at 
a mile and a half from the hotel where he boarded, | present, for any consideration.” 

—pretending that he had heard her place was for; She was extremely grateful for this private in- 

sale, and had come to learn the price. | formation, which she took care not to impart to 

“T never thought of selling,” she said, in some | anybody but me. 
surprise 

“Ah, 


your advantage to know. But, madam, if you 
should, after this, make up your mind to sell, I 
venture to ask that you will give me ‘the first 
chance.” 

Sister Marsh was 


radiant. She beamed upon 


will! though after what you tell me, I should de- 


| of such a thing before.” 

“That’s right, that’s right, madam,” he said. 
“T commend your good sense,” and bowing again 
under his uplifted hat, Mr. Charles Ammidown 
stepped to his buggy at the gate and drove away. 

In a few days he called again; thinking, he 
said, she might possibly have changed her mind 
about parting with the place. 

She had not changed her mind; but she was 
delighted to see him, and talked with him an hour, 
blushing red as a rose over her vest-making, and 
more than ever charmed by his smiles and prom- 





indeed!” he replied. ‘Excuse me for} of generosity failed to conciliate me. 








| smiling and flourishing,—“very dishonorable in- | 
| deed, to keep back anything which it may be to 


him from the doorway, and said, ‘I certainly | 


cide not to sell at present, even if I had thought | 


Then he made a third visit in order to “‘post her | 


‘“‘He’s a perfect gentleman!” she said, warmly, 
seeing me inclined to ridicule him. 

“He’s a perfect humbug!” I replied; “and I 
hope he will never show that smirking mug of his 
again in this house!” 

“That’s a pretty way for you to speak of my 
visitors '” she exclaimed. ‘It is my house, sir!” 
—I was always sir to her when she was angry 
with me,—‘‘and if you don’t like the company in 
it, you'd better leave.” 

Then J was nettied. “You can turn me out- 
doors if you like,” I said. ‘But that won’t make 
me call a bad dollar a good dollar, when I can see 





plainly enough that it’s a counterfeit, and it’s go- 
ing to be passed off on you.” 
**What do you mean by counterfeit ?” says she. 
“T mean that your gentleman is pinchbeck. Mr. 
Chawles Ammidown”—I drawled out the Chawles 
sarcastically—“‘is bogus. That’s what everybody 
says, except some silly women.” 
“I’m one of the silly women, I suppose!’ she 
said, with eyes sparkling. 
I made no reply. 
‘Well, sir! who is everybody ? 
“Mr. Cole, for one,” I replied. 
wouldn’t give ten cents for Ammidown’s interest 
in the railroad, or in any other honest business.” 
At that she tossed her head with supreme con- 
tempt. 
who had once offered to marry her, and had been 
refused, she thought it easy to account for his 
prejudice. 
| ‘Such a remark comes with a very bad grace 
from Aim,’ she said. ‘He might at least have 
kept his opinion to himself, instead of trying to 
turn you against a stranger and a friend of mine.” 
he was toc much excited to make her language 
altogether consistent. 
“A stranger and a friend of yours! 


Tell me that!” 





pm 
That’s 


the house. 
After that, Ammidown’s visits became so fre- 
quent that the boys began to twit me about him. 
‘He'll put your nose out of joint, Herbert!” 
they said. “There won’t be room in the house for 
| vou and him too.” 
| Iwas beginning to find that out. I had been ac- 
customed to spend very pleasant evenings with Sis- 
ter Marsh; but he had already occasioned a de- 








But, as I tell you, I hated the | cided coolness between us, and she treated me | 
| man by instinct, and even this extraordinary act | with irritating reserve, even when he wasn't pres- ‘Some had boys have been playing you a trick; 


ent to monopolize her society entirely. 


“He says he | 


As Mr. Cole was a neighboring farmer | 


good!” I said, with a laugh, and walked out of 
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That was a common occurrence. He would ride 
or stroll over after tea, and I always felt that his 
walking into the sitting-room was a signal for me 
to walk out. All that was left for me to do was 
to mope alone in the kitchen, or go to the village, 
or go to bed. 

If that was the case before she was married, 
how, I asked myself, would it be afterwards ? 

Ammidown must have been aware of my bitter 
| prejudice against him; for after his first two or 
three visits, he wasted no more politeness on me, 
| but smiled—when he deigned to smile on me at all 
|—in a way which said plainly, “Young man, 


you ’ll get your pay 
when I am master 
here!” 

Now, mind you, I 


still maintain that in re- 
gard to the man’s real 
character, I was mainly 
in the right. But, un- 
fortunately, I must go 
and do the foolish thing 
I set out to tell you 
about, and put myself 
in the wrong. 

That he was fishing 
for my sister’s little bit 
of property, proved to 
be only too true. Nev- 
ertheless, the method I 
took to get rid of him 
was characteristic of a 
boy who had about five 
times much head- 
strong self-will as good 
sense and prudence. 


as 


I took some other boys 
into my counsel; and 
one evening after he had 
given Sister Marsh a 
his buggy 
was left standing at the 
gate, we prepared a little 
accident for his majesty. 
Then, in order that 1 
might not be suspected 
of having anything to 
do with it, I stole back 
into the house and went 
to bed. ‘ 

There in the 
and darkness my con- 
science began to 
troubled; and T said to 
myself, ‘Suppose he 
should be killed! would- 
n't we be his murderers?” And I blamed Josh 
Woods for suggesting the trick which I had been 
only too willing to adopt. 

“If it hadn’t been for him,” I reasoned, “TI 
never should have thought of it.’ And I con- 

cluded that Josh must be a terribly wicked boy. 
| Itis acomfort to have somebody else.to blame 
for our misdeeds. But that did not relieve me of 
my share of the responsibility, which grew heavier 
and heavier, as I lay there in the dark, waiting 
for the aecident I had been so eager for before- 
hand. 

‘“‘Won’t he ever go?’ T said; for, much as I 
now dreaded what I knew was coming, I wanted 
| it over with; I could not endure the torturing 


ride, when 


silence 


he 


suspense. 

Then a desperate impulse seized me. It might 
not be too late to prevent the catastrophe; and I 
was on the point of getting up and going out to 
find Josh, in order to undo our mischief, when the 
sound of voices moving towards the front door, 
from the sitting-room under my garret, warned 
me that Ammidown was taking leave. 

They stopped in the entry to talk two or three 
minutes longer, with a cheerfulness which was in 
ghastly contrast with the state of my own mind 
as I lay and listened. 

‘‘How little he dreams of the trap we have set 
for him!” I said to myself. And at that moment, 
much as I detested him, Mr. Charies Ammidown 
| appeared a happy angel in comparison with the 
| murderous little fiend palpitating and shivering in 

my bed. 

I thought of rushing to the head of the stairs 
|and calling out, ‘“Mr. Ammidown! don’t trust 
| yourself in that buggy.” 

He would ask, **Why not ?” 





And T would say, 


| they told me not to tell, but I—I”—— 


_ 274 


I was rehearsing my miserable part, when I 
heard his receding footsteps, followed by my sis- | 
ter’s sweetly cordial ‘‘Good-night.” 
' And I knew she 


“Can you see?” she asked. 
was standing there still, holding a light for him, | 
while he unhitched his horse. 

“Oh yes, very well, thank you,” he replied | 
froin the street. “T am all right.” 

“All right!” thought I, in my lair. | 

There was a repetition of good-nights ; the door 
closed; and I heard a sound of hoofs and buggy- 
wheels starting off confidently on the road. 

Almost immediately, however, to my intent ears 
there came a noise of something like a crash; then 
an outcry ; then a wilder sound of clattering hoofs 
and a rattling buggy. 

The catastrophe had happened; and after the 
smash-up the horse was running away with the | 
wrecked wagon. 

Then came another cry, rather faint, but I was 
relieved to hear it, for it assured me that Ammi- 
down was not killed outright. 

But he was evidently hurt, and I felt that I 
ought to go at once to his assistance. Only my 
tears of exposure restrained me. I was supposed 
to be asleep in my bed, and how could I, without 
betraying a previous knowledge of the trick played 
him, rush out, attracted by the 
which even my sister, wide-awake down stairs, 
did not hear ? 

Silence followed that second faint cry ; a terrible 
silence to me, lying there in an agony of anxiety 
and remorse, waiting to know the worst, and fear- 
ing | might be a murderer, after all. I pictured to 
myself Ammidown lying on the roadside after a 
few gasps, when a little timely aid might perhaps 
save his life. 

Meanwhile I could hear my sister setting back 
chairs, shutting doors, and making other prepa- 
rations for retiring. 

Could L let her lock up the house and go to bed 
ignorant of the dreadful fact that the man who 
nad just left her had been thrown from his buggy 
within twenty rods of her door, and was probably 
lying out there now with mangled flesh and brok- 
en limbs ? 

I could endure the horrors of conscience 
longer; I resolved to start out of the house and 
find what had become ot Ammidown, regardless | 
of consequences. IL had got my clothes half on, 
when there came a sound which struck terror to 
my soul,—a clumsy sort of thump on the front 


upon sounds 





Sister Marsh hastened to the entry, but seemed | 
afraid at first to turn the key at such a summons. | 
“Who is there?” she asked, standing, lamp in 
hand; I listening, like the criminal I was, at the | 
head of the stairs. 
A faint voice outside answered. Then the door | 
Then my sister exclaimed, in tones | 
of amazement and consternation,— 
“Mr. Ammidown! For mercy’s sake! what | 
has happened ?” 
“Don’t be trightened,” he replied, in a low voice. 
“T’ve had an overturn. I believe my shoulder is | 
Let me sit down here. I am very faint.” | 
[ had hardly had time to glide back to my | 
room, when Sister Marsh sent a piercing scream | 
for me up the attic stairs. 
“Herbert! Come quick!” 


was opened. 


broken. 


she called. ‘Mr. | 
Ammidown has been thrown from his buggy and 
nigh-about killed. Do you hear ?” 

“What is the matter? Who is hurt?” I cried, | 
running to the stairs, putting on my clothes, and | 
pretending T had just been wakened from the sleep 
of the innocent. 

Ammidown had sunk down on the threshold, 
like a drunken or dying man. He had lost his | 
hat, his hair was tumbled over his eyes, his face 
and shirt-bosom were covered with dust and blood. 
Sister Marsh had set the lamp on the stairs, and 
was trying to keep him from tumbling over on the 
floor. 

“iTow did it happen ?” T said. 

“Nobody knows. Oh, it is terrible! Run for 
the doctor as you can!” my sister ow 
claimed. ‘Help me get him to the sofa first.” 

I took hold of the hurt shoulder, at which Am- | 
midown gave a cry of pain and revived a little. 

“A drop of—something !” he gasped.* 

“Wine!” said Sister Marsh. 
think of it before?” And leaving me to support 
Ammidown, she flew to the cupboard. 

He was soon able to get upon his feet with our 
assistance, and we helped him to the sofa. There 
I was glad enough to leave him in my sister’s care 
and start for the doctor. 

I ran out into the darkness, but had gone but 
a little way down the road when I heard somebody 
call my name, and stopped. 

It was Josh Woods, who had remained hidden 
behind the fence with our two accomplices, “to see 
the fun,” as he said. 

“The buggy is all ripped to pieces ! 
much ?” he asked. 

“Yes, almost killed,” 1 answered. “What ever 
put it into your head to do such a thing as that?” 

‘You put it intomy head! You know you did!” 
he replied, resenting my implied reproach. ‘Now 
don't be so mean as to lay it allto us. Remem- 
ber, we had nothing to do with it and know noth- 


” 


Come, boys! 


as soon 


Is he hurt 


ing about it. 
They were off and T was left alone. 


shadow which [ could not escape; the phantom 
of my own remorse and guilt. 
As I approached the hotel, I met the landlord 


I ran all} 
: : Bent) 
the way to the village, accompanied by a terrible | 
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missing man and the fragments of the vehicle. 
‘The horse had come home with a piece of it, and 
I could see more men, with another lantern, look- 
ing him carefully over as he stood panting and 
trembling under a shed. 

The landlord got as much news out of me as I 
thought it safe to tell, and appeared far more con- 
cerned for the broken buggy than for the injured 
driver. 

‘*How do you suppose it happened ?” I inquired, 
with as candid an air as I could assume. 

“T don’t know,” he said. “Only I’m sure ’twan’t 
my fault, nor the horse-and-buggy’s. It will be a 
sorry job for somebody to pay for, I can tell ye!” 

He appeared to aim this ominous remark at my 
own wretched little personality ; and I can’t say I 
found much comfort in it, as I hurried on to tetch 
the doctor. 





(To be continued.) | 


+O 
THE HOME I LOVE. | 


Since all that is not heaven must fade, 
Light be the hand of ruin laid 
Jpon the home I love; 

With lulling spell let soft decay 
Steal on, and spare the giant sway 

The crash of tower and grove. 
Far opening down some woodland deep 
In their own quiet glade shall sleep 

The relics dear to thought, 
And wild-flower wreaths from side to side 
Their waving tracery hang. to hide 

What ruthless Time has wrought. 

JOHN KEBLE, 


+r 


For the Companion, 


OLD NEW-ENGLAND PEDLER TALES. 
A Young Woman Detective, 


Pedlers, like horse-jockeys, have a reputation for be- 
ing tricky and for not remembering the golden rule. 
At least they are frequently accused of this, but as a 
tin-pedler of filty-nine years’ standing I deny the charge 
as applying to pedlers more than to any other ciass of 
traders. 

Not only do I deny it for myself, but for the majori- 
ty of the men who are engaged in the business,—not 
including, of course, the many self-styled “agents,” 


| those hawkers of patented articles who are found in 


every State of the Union. But in defence of the old- 
fashioned tin-pedler, with horse and cart, I pick up the 
cudgels, 

We were as honest as other men! and I wish I could 
say as much for all the women we have to deal with. 
Not that I intend to be disrespectful to the ladies, 
for | always enjoy trading with them. But during the 
ast sixty years [ have obtained some very queer 
glimpses of the workings of the feminine mind when 


| it is intent upon making a bargain. 


During the whole of my long career, [ can truly say 
that [ was never guilty of but one trick of which I am 


| really ashamed; and in that I was outwitted by a 


She came within a hand’s turn of send- 
ing me to jail. If l had been a handsome young fellow, 
the case might have been different, or it might not, I 
cannot say; but she was a young woman of good char- 


young lady. 


acter, and she was acting in defence of a cause which 
she believed to be a just one. The story is against me, 
but Lam going to tell it. 

To begin with, | was not, in my younger days, a 
temperance man. I was born in the old Bay State be- 
the began. My folks, 
in common with all other families, always had liquor 
in the house; and when any of us were not feeling 
well, or were out in the cold and came home chilled, 
mother would prepare a little cup of “toddy” to warm 
us up and prevent our taking cold. 

So [ grew up in the belief that it was right to drink 
liquors now and then. None of our family were drunk- 
ards, though I must say that one of the boys came very 
near to being one. He saw the awful precipice just as 
he came to it, and stopping short, turned and escaped 
it. It isn’t every one can do that, sodon’t go too near. 

When I began peddling, I carried a bottle of ““‘West 
India” tucked away in my cart. I did not drink, as I 
have said, to excess, but used perhaps a quart in a 
month, That was about the kind of person I was then, 
as regards temperance. 

From 1850 to 1858 my “tround’’—and by round I mean 
the route over which I sold my goods—lay through a 
portion of Southern New Hampshire and two of the 
western counties of Maine. I had not been trading in 
this section very long, when the Neal-Dow temperance_ 
crusade began, and the ‘Maine law,” wholly prohibit- 
ing the sale of all intoxicating liquors, was enacted. 
That was a law, too, as many persons well remember, 
which was supported by a strong and enthusiastic tem- 
perance party, a law that had genuine vigor to enforce 


fore temperance movement 


| it. 


Then came dry times in Maine! Not adrop of liq- 


“Why didn’t I] uor could be had legally for love or money; and dili- 


gent search and chase was made for all illicit sellers, 
and for drinkers, You may be sure there was 
moaning among the steady old topers, and not a little 
discontent among the moderate drinkers. 
| I had a great many of both topers and moderate 
| drinkers among the people on my route. Often, with 
a wistful look, man would beckon me aside. I 
knew what to expect. ‘“Haven’t got a drop of any- 
| thing in yer cart, have ye, Mr. K——?” 

When I replied no, he would turn away in great sad- 
ness, or perhaps vigorously berate Neal Dow, or urge 
me to bring him a “quart” the next time I came from 
“over Hanpshire way.” 

I sympathized with these thirsty ones. I did not 
favor the “law,” or any sort of prohibitory law then. 


too. 


a 


| among paper-rags and tag-locks. 


ing some of my thirsty Maine friends with an occasion- 
al dram. 

I bought a lot of hard-shelled “‘cushaws,”’ or crook- 
necked gourds, as some call them. These I carefully 
prepared by removing the inside of the gourds through 
a small hole in the stem end—not neglecting to preserve 
the stem to be used as a stopper, or rather to be placed 
over the stopper. 

I had a dozen of these hard-shelled gourds. They 
held from a quart to two quarts each, and the shells, 
when carefully dried and shellacked, made very good 
flasks for water, or any other common liquid that might 
be put in them, i 

When these were full, sealed up and ornamented 
with the stems, held in the proper places by glue, they 
so closely resembled the green gourds that it would 
have taken a vigilant eye to detect the difference. 

These gourds I placed in the bottom of my cart 
If any one saw and 
spoke of them, I replied that it was alot that I had 
bought to gratify a whim. 

So it came to pass that a select circle of my custom- 
ers inthe Pine-Tree State received from time to time 
a gourdful of something, which I always noticed they 
were very anxious about. On returning the gourds to 
me, they filled them with water or grain of some kind, 
and carefully restored the stem to its place. 

This kind of smuggling went on for a long time, 
without interruption. My customers were not inform- 
ers, a8 you may suppose. I felt in no danger of being 
betrayed by them, They would have lost a hand soon- 
er than given the slightest hint to the “prohibitionists.”* 

Nevertheless, I did not make much money out of the 
business. It was not done by me for money, nor had 
I any idea of turning my cart into a travelling rum- 
shop. I never carried more than the dozen gourds at 
once, and these more to gratify a little circle of genial 
old fellows whom I knew, than for any motive of gain. 
One day I stopped to trade at a house near the “‘Cor- 
ners,” in the town of F——, where there had of late 
been several ‘‘rum-cases” tried. There were three or 
four women at this house, and as usual, they came 
out to look over my tin-ware, prints, and notions, in 
the cart. 

Women always will do that, whether they want to 
buy or not; we expect it. It is one of the things a 
pedler.must accept good-naturedly. 

When [ first began peddling, this habit of the women 
made me angry; for I thought they did it to make me 
work, in folding things up and putting them away 
again. But that is not the reason. They cannot help 
it; it is natural to them. And they like to see a ped- 
ler fold and replace his goods carefully, even if it takes 
him half an hour. 

You would think, perhaps, that they did not care, or 
realize, how much work they make the trader; but 
they do, and that is the funniest part of it; and think 
very much more of you if you have unbounded pa- 
tience with them. 

A bright woman always knows that she has several 
weaknesses, and she is apt to confide in a man who she 
sees knows it, and has a heartful of patience for her 
whims. It took me thirty or forty years to learn even 
so much of woman-nature. I don’t pretend to know 
much about women yet; and, in fact, I never saw the 
man who did. 

As I have said, there were three or four women at 
the house, one of them a very pretty, blue-eyed young 
lady about twenty years old, who seemed to be a caller 
or visitor. She came to the back of the cart with the 
others, and while peering in, her sharp eyes spied one 
of the gourds. 

“Oh,” said she, ‘‘do let me look at that droll, crook- 
necked squash!’ and at once she pulled one of them 
from under the paper-rags. 

It chanced to be one that I had received back from 
an old customer only the day before, full of barley- 
corns. He had neglected to glue on the stem as care- 
fully as he should have done. While the young lady 
was holding it, the stem came off and some of the bar- 
ley ran out. 

That circumstance I might perhaps have explained 
satisfactorily to her, if nothing else except the barley 
had run out. But something else, not perceptible to 
the eye, but appreciable by the nose, also came out of 
the gourd. 

She first sniffed, and then put it to her pretty little 
nose and sniffed again. Then she gave me a quick 
little look out of the corners of her blue eyes. 

I knew in an instant that I was caught, though she 
did not say a word for a moment or two, and then only 
asked me, innocently enough, to be so kind as to sell 
her one of those droll little gourds. 

I tried to plead off. I wanted to carry them all 
home, I said, which was very true. 

But she pouted and seized another one—one of the 
Sull ones, too, as it happened—and said that I must, 
and that I should sell ber that one. 

I was now in trouble. As coolly as I could, I replied, 
“No, no; I cannot do it.’’ But she had the gourd in 
her hand, and I could not very well get it without 
taking it from her by force, and that I wouldn’t do. 

She offered me fifty cents, and held on to the gourd. 
I would not take the money,—I knew better than that,— 
but I assured her, since she would have it, that I 
would make her a present of it. 

Finding that she could not get me to take pay for it, 
she ran into the house, got her hat, and started off 
with the gourd as fast as she could walk. I also started 
from that locality at once, and drove as fast as I dared. 
Still, [hoped that perhaps the girl only wanted the 
liquor for her folks, or to gratify some whim, though I 
might have known better. 

I hadiet gone more than three miles from the “‘Cor- 
ners," whell a wagon in which were three men came 
driving up behind my cart at a great pace. A consta- 





| looked upon prohibition as a fanatical raid on every 
man’s rights, and hence T had no compunctions in see- 
ing the law evaded or broken. 

But the man who broke that law did it at no small 
peril! 


less. 


The temperance people were alert and merci- 


men Clubs,” “Temperance Bands” and vigilance com- 
mittees. Not only gentlemen, but often ladies, were 
on these committees. 


| police. 
As I have said, I did not sympathize at all with this 
anti-rum crusade, and after a year or twol hit on the 
| following ruse for outwitting the “Ramrods,” as the 


Everywhere the State swarmed with **Watch- | 


Some of the women, indeed, 
were among the most successful of the temperance | 


dlé famped from the wagon and arrested me for vio- 
lating the “law.” 
| Well, they soon had me under lock and key; and 
a search of my cart revealed anything save a good con- 
dition of things for me. Tiley captured every gourd— 
five full ones. 
| What they did with them I never knew; I know I 
| never saw them again. 
4.t my trial, they failed to prove—though my charm- 
ing young-lady acquaintance tried very hard to do 80, 
she being a member of a “Band of Ten*perance’’—that 
I had actually sold liquor. 
Tere was a great deal of fun and laughter about the 
gourds; and I barely escaped sentence to jail, but bad 


‘That broke up the gourd business. | used sometimes 
to meet the young lady afterwards, and always lifted 
my hat to her. I really never felt angry with ber. 
And as the years passed, I changed my views not a 
little upon the temperance question. Intoxicating 
liquors are working the world vast evil. Almost any 
effort for the suppression of their use—where the pro- 
moters of it are earnest and sincere—is to be com- 
mended and encouraged. 


——————+@>—__—_ 
ADVERSITY AND SUCCESS. 


If hindrances obstruct thy way, 
Thy magnanimity display. 
And let thy strength be seen; 
But, oh, if fortune fills thy sail 
With more than a propitious gale, 
Take half thy canvas in! 
HORACE. 
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For the Companion. 


AMUSING COLLEGE STORIES. 
Hazing Freshman Solberg. 


Solberg was effeminate in appearance and not more 
than five feet four in height, with slight form and a pale 
face. Notwithstanding this, he acquired and retained, 
all through his Freshman year, the reputation of being 
the most expert boxer, and withal the “‘heaviest’’ man 
in a mélée, that ever entered our college. 

This disproportionate reputation was gained by a 
single act, or adventure, but the facts in the case were 
not known until Solberg was in his senior year. He 
then gave the true version of the story at one of cur 
class dinners. At Commencement, the class historian 
incorporated a humorous account of it in the class an- 
nals, which was read, to the great amusement of the 
audience. 

Up to that time there had been a good deal of ‘‘haz- 
ing’ at P——. The first week after our class entered, 
Solberg was marked as a ‘“‘victim” by the Sophomores 
of the class above us. For though so small and slight 
of build, he had an independent bearing, and had al- 
ready committed the indiscretion of appearing on the 
campus with acane in his band. It was whispered, 
too, that he had a “tall hat’*in his room, which he de- 
signed to wear on Sundays. 

Canes and “‘stove-pipe hats’? were then the undis- 
puted prerogatives of the Sophomores. They allowed 
no Freshman to-sport these supposed emblems of man- 
ly dignity, and various were the penalties which they 
inflicted on the “Freshies’’ who ventured to make a 
display of them. 

There was the “Thompsonian treatment,”? which 
consisted in introducing the nozzle of a hose, connected 
with the pump, down the back of the Freshman neck, 
or up a leg of his pantaloons, and then vigorously 
using the pump handle for two or three minutes. 

There was the “plain duck,” which was the simple 
inversion of a water-bucket—two or three perhaps— 
from the second or third-story window upon the head 
of the unsuspecting Freshman who was walking be- 
low. 

There was also the “midnight vigil,”’ for the heeping 
of which the newly-arrived undergraduate was first 
seized in his bed, blindfolded, and then “‘lost’’ by de- 
vious windings through a neighboring grove, to be 
subsequently bound to a tree and left to confer with 
the owls during the remainder of the night. 

Somewhat similar to this last method of ill-treatment 
was the “gathered-to-his-fathers” method, which con- 
sisted in taking out the bewildered victim of Sopho- 
moric displeasure, at dead of night, to a remote old 
grave-yard, where he was first stretched on his back 
upon one of the sarcophagus-shaped tombs, and then 
bound fast to the memorial slab which served as a lid 
to the stone chest. 

Here he was left to “count the stars” and commune 
with silent nature for the rest of the night, or until his 
cries and struggles brought relief from some chance 
source. 

Then, too, there was the “barber's frolic,” during 
which the devoted Freshman’s head was either wholly 
or half shaven. 

These are but afew of the ways of “hazing” then 
in vogue, but they will serve to convey some idea of 
the dangers which beset a lower classman who fell into 
disfavor with the Sophomores, or who showed any 
symptoms whatever of ‘putting on style,’’ or asserting 
his personal independence. 

By the second week of the term, Solberg had been 
twice ‘‘ducked”’ while going to or returning from 1eci- 
tations. His room, too, had been forcibly entered, and 
the reported tall hat roughly searched for. Our wary 
classmate had, however, taken the precaution to con- 
ceal the hat in the room of a friend. 

The following morning he found a mysterious notice 
posted on his door, hinting darkly that if a certain 
Freshman was again seen supporting his tottering 
steps with a cane, “Cain” would be raised in his be- 
half at short notice. 

Hot with inward rage, Solberg brooded over these 
insults, and vainly longed for the strength of Achilles 
to set his tormentors at defiance. He regarded it as 
brutal tyranny, a mean triumph of the strong over the 
weak; and out of the simmering of his wrath he con- 
ceived a method of retaliation that was at once striking 
and effective. 

There was then living in the outskirts of the town a 
man who had achieved a wide notoriety, ina profession 
which the good sense of the country has since seen fit 
to restrict by stringent legal penalties. 

“Old Beeze Fogerty,” as he was called, had been a 
professional pugilist and prize-fighter. For some years 
he had held the heavy-weight championship in a cer- 
tain great city, whose pugilistic celebrities obtain far 
larger and more frequent mention, in the public press, 
than the nature of their craft, or the taste of the peo- 
ple at large, seems to require. 

In bis retirement, this former prize-fighter was tend- 
ing a “‘saloon,”’—a business often entered upon by de- 
eayed gentry of his stamp,—and by way of keeping 
up his “manly practice,” he would occasionally pun- 
ish some bullying customer—to the great admiration 
of the crop of younger roughs who made his place 
their nightly resort. 

But this was not often, for the brawny, ponderous 
old bruiser was a rather good-natured animal at heart, 
and if he sometimes struck hard, it was rather in the 
cause of his “science” than out of malice. 

To this unsavory personage young Solberg applied, 





with a lantern, just starting out to look for the | reformers were called by the topera, ~aud of supply- | afin: to pay, and lost about a week's time besides, 


calling upon him not at bis saloon, but at bis hotel, on 
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private business. He had, I think, good reasons for | Solberg himself made no comment on these stories. | cooked as it ought to have been, 
He flourished his cane, and at proper intervals sported 
his tall hat during the entire year; but for some reason 
| or other not one of the Sophs seemed to see any pre- | with many interruptions, and had learned imperfectly | 
| sumption in his conduct. 


putting the Sophomores and their coarse tyranny on a 
level with roughs and prize-fighters and their methods 
of self-assertion. One was well matched against the 
other. 

Solberg stated his case to the ex-prize-fighter and | 
unfolded a plan of operations. As he was a young | 
gentleman of means, he had no difficulty in securing 
the offices of the good-natured bully,—all the more | 
readily, perhaps, because the old king of the ring may | 
have been sighing in spirit over the too peaceful life | 
into which public sentiment bad latterly forced him. 

It was arranged that immediately after dark that | 
evening, “‘Old Beeze” should go quietly to Solberg’s 
room at the college, and place himself at this young 
gentleman’s disposal. 

Meantime our threatened Freshman went about the 
business of his studies for the rest of the day, but dur- 
ing the afternoon he took occasion to indulge in a walk 
about the college campus, and carried his cane as 
usual. The better to show his contempt of the in- 
sulting notice placed on his door, he twirled it after the 
most foppish fashion of the day. 

The Sophomores saw him and boiled with indigna- 
tion. The Freshman was defying them. Word was 
rapidly passed among the faithful, and a class-meeting 
was called to take immediate action. 

The charge was, that Freshman Solberg had not only 
been out with a cane, since he had been specially 
warned, but had flourished it defiantly. 

All the Sophs agreed that he must be dealt with 
summarily ; and the unanimous vote was that he should 
suffer ““Thompsonian treatment” that very night, and 
then be “gathered to his fathers.”’ 

Solberg felt that the crisis was approaching. At 
twilight he retired to his room and locked the door. 
About half an hour later his heart was gladdened to 
hear three taps on the panel. The pugilist had not 
failed him. 

A whispered consultation was held, all the prelimi- 
naries were arranged, and the man of the ring was 








‘ hidden away under the bed, upon a blanket and pillow. 


Solberg then trimmed his lamp, and fell to work 
upon his next morning’s Odyssey lesson. Old Beeze 
snored. 

Ten o’clock struck, and still no movement on the 
part of the Sophomores; but not very long after, Sol 
berg heard muffled footfalls outside his door, and low 
voices in the hall. 

He blew out his lamp and hastened to shake the 
slumbering Ajax under the bed. “The Philistines 
are upon us, Fogerty!” 

“Ay, sor, and it’s fun we'll have, thin!’? was the 
hoarse whisper from beneath. 

A few minutes later they heard a loud and peremp- 
tory knock. Solberg threw himself upon the bed, but 
after a decent pause, called out,— 

“Who's there?” 

“The Vigilance Committee,” 
“Open!” 

“T know no Vigilance Committee,” replied Solberg. 
“T decline to open my door at this unseasonable hour.” 

“Open your door within one minute, or we wili burst 
it!” was the next summons. 

“Burst my door at your peril, gentlemen!” 
Solberg. ‘I warn you.” 

This defiance was soon followed by a heavy blow as 
if from a log of wood—then another—and another. 

With the third blow the bolt was torn from its socket, 
the door flew open, and in rushed three Sophs to seize | 
the rebellious cane-flourisher. 


was the stern response, 


cried 


But at this juncture uprose old Beeze, met them be- 
fore they reached the middle of the room in the con- 
scious glory of his old renown—while Solberg, rolling 
off on the back side of the bed, took his place under it. 

The foremost Soph, as he rushed forward, received 
a blow which fairly threw him out into the hall. A 
like infliction on the nose of the second man landed 
him in a breathless condition over the table into the 
glass door of the book-case; the third Sopb was struck 
by the open palm of the prize-fighter on the ear, fol 


lowed by a sledge blow in the ribs, by which he was | 


hurled—in company with a chair and two hassocks— 
out beneath the staircase in the hall, where he lay very 
quiet for some time. 

A shout rose from the invaders. Within the room 
all was silent. It was too dark for them to see what 
the force was against them, but they rallied. They 
were too plucky to give up, even if three of their men 
were disabled. They had not given Solberg credit for 
such pluck and muscle, but they would not have the 
mortification of not taking him from his room. 

Eight or ten of them now made a desperate rush to- 
gether into the room, to overpower him. 
allowed several of them to come in, and then went to 
work in earnest. 

He was just warming up to it; and his big, hard fists 


made the round of their heads with astonishing rapid- | 


ity. 
Solberg lay under the bed and shook with laughter, 


being amply solaced for the crashes among his furni- | 
ture by the resounding thumps on the craniums of his | 


enemies. 

Two of the invaders were hurled out through the 
mosquito nets and landed on the ground beneath the 
windows; the rest were knocked sprawling into cor- 
ners. 

By way of finishing up the encounter, the old brute 
pitched these last out into the hall, as if they had been 
so many sacks of bran, and shut the door. He then 
calmly sat down on the bed, while Solberg came out 
from under it. They remained silent, waiting further 
developments. 

But no further developments came. The wounded 
were too numerous to make a rally acceptable on the part 
of the Sophs. They had had enough. Some of them, 
indeed, had quite too much, and required to be assisted 
to their rooms. There were no further demonstrations 
at Solberg’s door, and after waiting an hour or two, he 
dismissed his rough assistant and sent him on bis way 
with a liberal fee. 

Ten Sophomores were absent from prayers and early 
recitation the nexi morning. The excuses rendered by 
them were various. It is said that their recitation- 


room, for the ensuing week, presented so diversified 
and obtrusive an array of black eyes and bandaged 
heads, that the matter became the subject of a Faculty 
meeting. 

Meantime, it was rumored throughout the college 
that the new Freshman, Solberg, was a trained pugil- 
ist—a terrible fellow! 


THE YOUTH’S 


H. A. GoRDON. 
—~o>—____—_—__ 


TO TERESA. 


Dear child of mine, the wealth of whose warm hair 
Hangs like ripe clusters of the apricot, 
Thy blue eyes, gazing, comprehend me not, 
But love me, and for love alone I care; 
Thou listenest with a shy and seriou r, 
Like some Sabrina from her weedy grot 
Outpeeping coyly when the noon is hot, 
To watch some shepherd piping unaware. 
‘Twas not for thee | sang, dear child: and yet 
Would that my song could reach such ears as thine, 
Pierce to young hearts unsullied by the fret 
Of years in their white innocence divine: 
Crowned with a wreath of buds still dewy-wet, 
Oh, what a fragrant coronal were mine! 
EDMUND W. GOSSE, 


————~@e—__ 








For the Companion. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF A NERVOUS 
MAN. 


Showing why Nervousness is More Common | 








COMPANION. 


was simple and nutri- | 
tious. 
He bad been to school for short periods of time and | 





the barest rudiments of what are called the ‘English | 
| branches.” His mind had scarcely ever been brought 
to bear intensely upon any subject; the lameness of a 
horse, the depth of a furrow, the state of the weather 
and the crops, and such like agricultural matters being | 
the chief subjects of conversation and thought. 

It must be remembered that all this was forty years 
ago, when farmer-boys, out of New England at least, 
did not have the advantages of education that are now 
attainable, and when comparatively few had any other 
ambition than to plod on in the way their fathers had 
done before them. 

Doubtless the subject of this history would have 
slowly developed into a robust, moral, sound-minded, 
though not what would be called an intellectual, man, 
but for one peculiarity, and that was his love for the 
newspaper. 

The reading of the newspaper was the greatest pleas- 
ure of his life; not, however, from any desire to im 
prove his understanding by the acquisition of useful 
knowledge, but for the amusement it afforded him, and 
the insight it gave him into the doings in the large cit- 
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He eagerly took the place. He was allowed to sleep 


in a little back room, and his wages were two dollars 
and a half a week. 


His mode of life was now very different from that to 


which he had been accustomed, and under which he 
had grown up to be a robust youth. During the great- 
er part of the day, he was confined to a small, badly 
| lighted and ventilated room, heated in winter by a 
stove that baked the air,and in which it was often 
necessary to keep the gas burning during office. 
hours. 


His only exercise consisted of short trips to and from 


the courts and neighboring lawyers’ oflices, and as his 
employer was not in large practice, these were not 
many. 


His meals were eaten at a cheap restaurant, 


and were necessarily restricted in quality and quantity. 
Besides, they were taken hurriedly and at irregular 
times. 


Speculation, 


But his wits were being gradually sharpened. He 


frequently heard conversations relating to speculations 


of various kinds, and to the acuteness of 


intellect of 


this or that lawyer or operator, and always in terms of 


i 


ndmiration. 
He thus soon arrived at the conclusion that if he 


Old Beeze | 


There is such a thing as the nervous temperament; | 


| 

in Americans Than in Other Nations, 

| 

that is, an inherent or acquired type of organization, | ¢ 








HAZING 


FRESHMAN SOLBERG. 


evidenced by certain mental and physical characteris- 
tices which indicate the predominance of the nervous 
system, and which predisposes its subjects to various 
diseases of that system. 

Persons who possess this temperament are generally 
of slight build, though they are often tall; their mus- 
cles are not fully developed, and are accordingly soft 
and weak. Their features are sharply cut, their hands 
and feet small and well-formed, their brains, not over 
large, are of good quality and capable of great versa- 
tility and brilliancy of thought; their perceptions are 
acute. 

Such persons are impressionable to an extreme de- 
gree, though not very thorough in what they undertake 
unless they are working for their own personal advan- 
tage; they do what they have to do with energy and 
despatch, and are ever ready to go at something else | 
with equal dash and vigor. They are good for a tre- 
mendous “‘spurt,’’ but not for long-sustained mental 
or bodily effort in one direction, except under the 
influence of constantly-recurring exciting circumstan- 
ces. 

Obstacles do not intimidate or discourage them, pro- 
| vided the object to be accomplished is apparent and 
worth the contest; but hard, dull, dogged work under 
the orders of others is hateful to them; their will is 
absolute for the time being, but they change from one 
determination to another with surprising ease. 

Now, as 1 have said, the nervous temperament, or 
tendency to nervousness, may be either original or ac- 
quired ; that is, existent from birth, in which case it is } 
most probably the result of hereditary tendency, or it 
is induced by the habits, conduct or general mode of 





| ies, especially New York. 





Gradually the fact began to dawn upon him that 
here was a life apparently better and easier than that 














which he led; one in which money was made rapidly, 
and in which sometimes large fortunes were suddenly 
acquired. 
stocks, had made in forty-eight hours half a million 
dollars. 


His ambition was to obtain five thousand dollars by | 


the time he was twenty-five, and then to buy a farm 
he knew of, and marrying a girl he had in his mind, 
settle down in peace and comfort for the rest of his 
days. 

Little by little, therefore, he imbibed the idea that it 
would be a good thing for him to go to New York and 
try to obtain some kind of occupation that might event 
ually lead to the acquisition of the sum of money on 
which he had set his heart. 

His father’s consent was, after much difficulty, final- 
ly obtained, and with a letter of recommendation from 


| the clergyman to a friend, a prominent banker, he set 
out for the city with twenty dollars in his pocket, but | 
with no clear idea of what he was going to do for his 
By some way or other he hoped to find the 
means of existence, and within the following ten years 


living. 


get his five thousand dollars. 


Disappointment, 


When he arrived in New York and presented his let- 
ter, he found, to his dismay, that the banker had no 
He had relied greatly on his letter, and 


place for him. 
the disappointment affected him severely. 


wink. 


He read of one man who, by a lucky rise in | 


It was his 
first great sorrow, and that night, for the only time in 
his life that he could recollect, he did not sleep a 


| life of the individual. 


When of hereditary origin, the causes, whatever | 


they may have been, have acted on the ancestors of tl 


That night, too, he began to think, with a degree of 
energy before unknown to him, and from it, as he has 
often told me, he dated the morbid symptoms which, 
in after years, were such marked characteristics of bis 
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wanted to get along in the world, he must keep his eyes 
open to every chance, and that a little lack of scrupu- 
lousness, if accompanied with “smartness,’’ would 
stand him in good stead. 

His spare moments and his evenings were spent in 
reading law-books, under the direction of his employer, 
who was kind enough to take an interest in him; more, 
perhaps, for his own benefit than for any particular 
love for the boy. 

In no very long time this new life began to tell on 
him. He had occasional headaches, and every now and 
then his food would disagree with him. His complex- 
ion, which, when he came to New York was as ruddy 
as the sunny side of a big apple, was now pale and 
sallow; his figure had lost its amplitude and robust- 
ness and was beginning to be angular; a slight stoop 
was already affecting his shoulders; and his face, 
which had once been round and full, was now, as he 
described it, ‘‘peaked.” 

Things went on without any special changes for sev- 
eral years. During this period, however, his whole 
organization seems to have undergone a radical change 
in the direction of the establishment of the nervous 
temperament—though there were no manifestations of 
actual disease except that he had had two severe at- 
tacks of dysentery, and that dyspepsia had become a 
permanent condition with him. 

When he reached his twenty-second year he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and showing a peculiar aptitude for 
certain branches of the law, was taken into partner- 
ship by his employer. 

Up to this time he had worked his brain fully up 
to its normal capacity. In order to find time for his 
studies he had read far into the night, and had conse- 
quently, so to speak, ‘burnt both 
ends.” 





his candle at 

There had thus been a deleterious shortening of the 
periods during which the brain rests and recuperates. 
Pecuniarily he had not made much headway, but by 
practising the most rigid economy and denying him- 
self all amusements, he had managed to save five hun- 
dred dollars. 

He had never revisited his native place. Occasion- 
ally he thought of the girl he had once intended to 
marry, but he bad long since given up the idea of buy- 
ing a farm, and the modest sum of five thousand dol- 
lars was far below the amount he now determined to 





obtain. He intended to become a millionnaire. 

| After about a year’s practice of the law, during 
| which he had begun to make a reputation for himself 
| as a sharp, shrewd and able lawyer, an opportunity 
| 


presented itself for materially advancing his pros- 
pects. 

Two gentlemen with large capital proposed to es- 
tablish a brokerage and stock-operating house, and to 
take him into partnership on very advantageous terms. 
He therefore abandoned the law, and assumed the 
management of the new house, with a guaranteed in- 
come of five thousand dollars a year, and excellent 
| chances for making a great deal more. 


The Whirl of Business, 


He was now in the full whirl of New York business 
life. He worked with his mind harder than ever, he 
took still less rest and sleep, and his physical exercise 
was almost nothing. 
| After four or five years, during which fortune had 
| smiled on all his pecuniary ventures, or rather during 

which he had secured their success by indefatigable 
and unceasing mental iabor, his health had become de- 
cidedly bad. Wakeful nights, to rise unrefreshed in 
the mornings, were common occurrences with him; 
headache was rarely absent; dyspepsia and palpita- 
tion of the heart rendered his life miserable. 

The bodily endurance which was once a strong point 
| was so reduced that he felt fatigued if he walked a 
few hundred yards, or climbed two or three flights of 
stairs. And yet he drove his mental engine at full 
speed, regardless of the warnings he was constantly 
receiving that the machinery was giving way! 


individual, sometimes for many generations back; | 
when acquired, they are brought to bear upon him | 
during the course of his own life, often with great | 
force and rapidity, even to the extent of changing cer- 
tain physical characteristics. 


An Example. 


As an example of how nervousness may be induced 
and propagated, let me cite the following case, omit- | 
ting only the name of the gentleman chiefly concerned, | 
the place he came from and certain pathological details 

| not essential to the subjects under discussion. | 

He was born and brought up on a farm situated in a 


lad, capable of great physical endurance, for he had 
worked in the field and the forest in all kinds of weath- | 
life. 


is known as the athletic temperament. 


his digestion or unduly stimulate his nerve-centres. 
He got sufficient sleep, and his food, if not as well | 








organization. 


When he arose at daylight from the narrow bed in 
the third-rate hotel at which he stopped, his head 


throbbed as if a dozen hammers were pounding away 


at the inside, and a dull, heavy pain was situated just 
over his eyebrows. He felt feverish and utterly unfit for 
the bodily exertion of trudging the streets looking for 


something to do. 


But go out he must, or in a short time his slender re- | 
sources would be exhausted, and then starvation or re- 


turning home would be the only alternatives. 


So he picked up a newspaper, cut out all the adver- 
mountainous and remarkably salubrious region of | tisements for boys to do something or other, and then, 
country. At the age of sixteen he was a strong, healthy | after vainly trying to eat bis breakfast, started out on 


his rounds. 


Day after day he returned to his dreary lodgings in 
er, and had breathed a pure and bracing air all his | a back street, unsuccessful. The situation was grow- 
| ing desperate, when, just as he was about resolving to | 
He was, in all respects, an excellent example of what | acknowledge himself beaten and go home,—though as 
| his funds were exhausted, he should have to walk 

His habits were good; he did not drink alcoholic | nearly two hundred miles, begging his bread as he 
liquors of any kind or use tobacco, and the tea and | went,—the banker, who up to that time had treated 
coffee he imbibed were not strong enough to impair | him with scant courtesy, wrote to him stating that a 
friend of his, a lawyer, wanted a boy in his office, to | 


keep it in order and to run errands. 





But this was not all; a spasmodic affection of the 

muscles of the face, at first slight and only manifested 
when he was unduly excited, made its appearance and 
’ |} caused him no little annoyance. He seemed, as he 
said, to be making faces or winking at the people to 
whom he talked. At the same time he observed that 
| his hands became tremulous whenever anything oc- 
| curred to disturb his equanimity. 

Mentally, he felt that he was altogether a different 
person from what he was when he came to New York. 
There had not only been great intellectual deyelop- 
ment, but there were radical changes. He had becorae 
suspicious of everybody, trifling mattgrs excited him, 
he thought of nothing but his business—he cared for 
nothing else. 

Finally, one day, while engaged in an animated con- 
versation with his partners, a sudden attack of vertigo 
seized him, and he would have fallen but for their as- 
sistance. It was several days before he was able to 
leave his room. 

He was now alarmed, and as it was necessary that 
|one of the firm should go West to look after some 
| mortgages, it was decided that he should perform this 
Business was, therefore, as is so often the 





service. 


} case with men of his class, combined with pleasure! 








org 
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Ile 


remained 
returned to New 
York in better health than he had enjoyed for sev- 


Nevertheless, he benefited. 


absent six months, 


was 
and then he 


eral years. Moreover, he had got married. 
Passing over twenty years, during which he had 
made a large fortune, I reach the period at which 
he came under my observation. 
He was now about forty-five 
thin, bent, his hair, 
what he had, gray, his 
complexion like putty, 
his face hollow, his ex- 
pression one of the ut- 


old, 


years 


most weariness, his 
eyes dull, his move- 
ments quick and 


abrupt, his fingers con- 
stantly in motion, and 
the muscles of his face 
twitching in all possible 
directions. 

He did to 
consult me about him- 
self, but for one of his 
children, a little girl ot 
six years, who had re- 
cently become affected 
with St. Vitus’s Dance. 

A pitiable object she 
was, with her 
winking and blinking, 
and her little hands and 


not come 


eves 


feet jerking about in the most disorderly manner. 
I saw at a glance that she was “her 
child.” She bunch of nerves. 

From time to time I obtained the foregoing hints 
of his history, and learned others which show how 
He had had 


father’s own 


was one 


a nervous family may be formed. 
eight children. 

The first, a boy, diced at the age of two years, 
convulsions from teething. The second, also a} 
boy, living and sixteen years old,-—nervous, timid, 
subject to headache and neuralgia, and occasion- | 
ally walking in his sleep. It was found to be 
possible to keep him at school, as studying made | 


in | 


im- | 


him dizzy and caused pains in his head. 

The third, a girl fourteen vears of 
fectly healthy. She like her 
was a strong and well-developed woman, mentally 
and physically. | 

The fourth, a boy, died in his third year of what 
was said to be brain-fever. 

The fifth, a boy of twelve, had St. Vitus’s dance 
when seven years old, and had suffered from sev- 
Otherwise 
strongly-marked nervous 


age, Was per- 


was mother, who 


eral recurrences. he seemed to be in 
fair health, though of 
temperament. 

The sixth, a boy, died at the 
convulsions following 
seventh was the girl who was brought to me 


from 
The 


with 


four 
Ww hooping - cough. 


age of 


St. Vitus’s dance. 

The eighth, also a girl, was three years old, and 
had had several convulsive apparently 
epileptiform in character. Her mind was evidently 


seizures, 


weakened. 

All these children, except the 
their father in features, and all except her were 
the subjects of nervous derangement. 


third, resembled 


Like conduct to that of which the subject of this 


history was guilty—I use the word advisedly 
will, in nine cases out of ten, lead to consequences 


more or less resembling those described. The dif- 
ference will be in degree, not in kind. And the 
results, as is shown, are not confined to the one 
who has produced them. 

In accordance with a physiological as well as a 
biblical law, “the sins of the father are visited 
upon the children,” and a type of miserable be- 


ings is brought into existence, the subjects of 
which are in their turn capable of transmitting 


their tendencies and their diseases from generation 
to generation. 

I do not pretend to say that such instances of 
acquired and hereditary nervousness are not met 
with in other parts of the civilized world, but I 
do contend that they are far more common in the 
United States than in any other country. Not, 

I have said, from any peculiarities of climate, but 
because the opportunities for getting rich and 
hence for nervous, and transmitting 
nervousness, are nowhere so abundant as they are 


becoming 


with us. 

Moreover, Americans are not content with 
erate wealth. Every one wants to have 
money than his neighbor, and to attain to 
affluence in the course of a few years. 


more 


In Europe a man is satisfied if, 
is fifty-five or sixty years old, he 


by the time he 


can retire from 


business with a competence for his old age, and his | 


affairs in such a state of prosperity that his chil- 
dren can take charge of them, and in their turn 


rides a hobby 
mod- | 


great | 







make the moderate fortune their ancestors sedis bei 
before them. 

Here, however, nothing less than a million suf- | 
fices, and to obtain it the meals must be eaten in a 
hurry, amusements regarded as causing a waste 


| of time, exercise of the body omitted for the like 


reason, and even the hours which should be given | 


tall, | tosieep encroached upon by the demon of business. | 































SHORT HISTORY OF A NERVOUS MAN. 





There are signs, however, of a change in 
these respects, and when it is fairly inaugu- 
rated my word for it thet cases such as that of 
which I have attempted to give an outline ac- 

count, will not stare us in the face every time we 
take a stroll into Wall Street. 
Witiiam A. Hammonp, M. D. 


| 
| 
| 


4 
BABY. 


My blossom, my treasure, 

I'd sell with all pleasure 

The bloom of a thousand bowers, 
They could not come nigh thee, 
Whole worlds could not buy thee, 
My one little flower of flowers, 


Christian Weekly. 





+e 
VERY RICH MEN. 

The present age is notable for the rapid increase 
of enormous fortunes in the hands of a few men. | 
This is more conspicuous, perhaps, in the United | 
States than in any other country. 

There are at least three men in New York, 
wealth fairly guessed to reach nearly or 
quite one hundred millions of dollars. There are 
probably than three men on the Pacific 
slope whose respective fortunes reach or exceed 
that colossal sum. 
who 


whose 
may be 


more 


twenty millions 

while a man 
fortune is only a and whose 
therefore only sixty thousand a year, has come to 
be looked on as by no means a person of great 
wealth. 

The accumulation of these enormous fortunes is 
a very modern fact with us. Two hundred years 
there not a man living on 
American soil worth a quarter of million of dollars. 
A citizen of Boston or New York in the last cen- 
tury amounted to one hundred 
thousand dollars was accounted a man of large | 
fortune. Even thirty years millionnaire 
was looked upon as exceedingly rich. 

The growth of the country, the easy and infinite | 
channels of speculation, the rapid spread of the | 
railway, telegraphic and other similar systems, 
the development of mines, the fast increase of | 
planted areas, have opened the way to the build- | 
ing up of fortunes, which not many 
would have seemed incredible. 

These great fortunes are recognized and dreaded | 


are, of 
whose 
income is 


Those are worth 


course, more numerous ; 


oi 
iniltion, 


ago, was probably 


whose property 


ago, a 


years ago, 


as a real danger. They concentrate in single 
hands 4 source of power which is not only vast, 


but is irresponsible. Gold cannot buy happiness, 
or heaith, or the redemption of the soul. Yet its 
power of purchase is otherwise well-nigh unlim- 
ited. 

The hundred - millionnaire can only spend a 
small portion of his inecme on his personal com- 
fort and luxury, and that of his family and friends. 
Even if he loves show and splendor, takes delight 
in the erection of stately palaces, the laying out of 
noble parks, the rearing of beautiful gardens, or 
in making curious collections of 
jewels or bric-a-brac, a surplus of revenue still re- 
mains, after gratifying every wish and whim, bur- 
densomely large. 

So he goes on accumulating. 
reinvests. He cherishes an ambition for political 
honors; and buys up wire-pullers, caucuses, con- 
ventions, and elections. He feels a craving for 
power; and absorbs the control of great railway 
lines. He desires to influence public opinion; and 
so purchases a majority of the shares of a widely- 


| Spires” 


| cussed was based, were published in 1867. 


| good, and the work is of the simplest. 


| ly connected by 


| twice. 


nities daily paper, w ieee columns he ‘“in- 
with a view to his own aims and interests. 
Thus, with the immense power with which his 
millions endow him, he becomes a sort of dictator. 
He can do more to affect the prosperity or the mis- 
ery of the community than any governor or presi- 
dent. Acting solely in accordance with his own 
interests, he can ruin shareholders by the hundred, 
he can check streams of commerce and industry, 
he can reduce whole regions to unprodyctiveness 
as well as great manufactories to silence. 
Such power, so won, so held, so used, is indeed 
a peril to the Republic. But the way to avert this 
peril, without violating the freedom upon which 
our institutions are based, is a problem which, as 
yet, American statesmanship has not solved. It 
is not easy to see how a man who goes on piling 
up his fortune by methods not contrary to law 
can be checked or hindered in so doing; nor is it 
easy for legislation to attack a power, made so 
formidable by its capacity to scatter gold right 
and left without stint, in resisting any assault 
made upon it. 
For the Companion, 


MY MOTHER’S PICTURE. 


How shall I, here, her placid picture paint 
With touch that shall be delicate, yet sure? 
Soft hair above a brow so high and pure 
Years have not soiled it with an earthly taint, 
Needing no aureole to prove her saint ;— 
Firm mind that no temptation could allure, 
Soul strong to do, heart stronger to endure, 
And sweet, calm lips that utter no complaint, 





So have I seen her, in my darkest days, 
And when her own most sacred ties were riven, 
Ww = tranquilly, in self-denying ways, 
king for strength, and sure it would be give’ n, 
Fining fe r life with lowly prayer, high praise— 
So shall I see her, if we meei in heaven. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 

+or 
THE PROPOSED CHANNEL TUNNEL. 

Interest has lately been revived in the projected 
tunnel beneath the English Channel to connect 
England and France. This is a very old scheme, 
but until recently it has not gone beyond the nar- 
row limits of a discussion as to its practicability. 
The first Napoleon was interested in the plans of 
a French engineer, who proposed to construct such 
a tunnel. 

The plans upon which the enterprise now dis- 
Seven 
years afterward, Lord Derby, then the British for- 
eign minister, expressed his approval of the proj- 
ect. But even then experimental work was de- 
layed for some years. 

At last it was taken up by two companies, one 
English and one French. Borings were made at 
Dover and at Calais, and sections of tunnel were 
made under the water. On the English side 
small tunnel was driven a distance of about half 
a mile. 

The situation for such a tunnel is remarkably 
The points 
chosen are those where the English and French 
coasts approach each other most nearly. The 
railroad systems of the two countries can be easi- 
a tunnel. The water is shallow, 
so that the boring need not be very far below the 
bed of the channel. The rock through which the 
tunnel would be constructed is believed to be soft 
chalk throughout. 

The boring-machine which has been tested was 
found to be capable of making such headway that 
in five vears at the fullest the tunnel could be com- 
pleted. And im all the work that has been done 
no fissures in the chalk were met, and there was 
no trouble from water. 

The perfect practicability of the tunnel having 
been shown, there is no longer any question that 
the enterprise would pay. There is an immense 






business between England and France, and ‘it 
| would be vastly increased if the facilities for 


| doing it were improved. 


The English Channel is the terror of travellers. 
Possibly there are more turbulent waters than are 
found in it, but there are none that are generally 
travelled that approach it for roughness. The best 
sailors are made seasick at times by its passage. 

Not only would this be overcome, and a short 
| railway journey of less than an hour be sufficient 
to make the journey, but trade would be greatly 
benefited by the tunuel. 

At present, goods going from London to Paris, 
or in the opposite direction, must be trans-shipped 
They go to Dover or Calais by rail, are 
taken out and placed in a vessel, and on arriving 
at the other side of the channel, they must be dis- 
charged from the vessel and placed again in rail- 
road cars. 

If the tunnel were built, goods would go direct- 
ly from one capital to the other, as from any part 


|of the European continent to any part of Great 


Britain without change. 

All that is lacking to the success of this enter- 
prise is the consent of the British Government. 
That is withheld. The question whether it would 
not be a danger to England in the event of a war, 
has been submitted to Admirals and Generals, 
who have generally declared themselves opposed to 
the scheme. 

It is said that a small body of troops might 


the English end of the tunnel, and so allow the 
entrance of a large army, and the invasion of the 
English isles. 





| 
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| Parliament stand nnd to the construction of 
| the tunnel. 

There is another reason for this opposition which 
is just as real as the military reason, although it is 
not so generally avowed. England is a maritime 
nation. Thousands of merchants and tens of 
thousands of sailors get their living by the shipping 
trade between England and France. Were the tun- 
nel to be constructed, it would be the quickest and 
cheapest mode of transportation, between the 
two countries, both of goods and passengers, and 
the shipping business would receive a blow. 

Great Britain always looks out for the interest 


| > . . . 
| of her merchants and mariners, and she is perfect- 


| 


| 


| 


ly willing to veto the great projected improvement 
in order to protect them. 

Nevertheless, there is reason to believe that the 
tunnel will be built before many years. The same 
arguments which England has been using to pro- 
mote the construction of a second Suez Canal, can 
be used to favor this enterprise; and it is so man- 
ifestly for the advantage of trade that England be 
connected with the continent, that the opposition 


' will be overcome. 








+or 
FRENCH MANNERS, 

“You will, of course, take your daughter to Paris to 
accustom her to speak French fluently?” said one 
American to another who was about to sail for Europe. 

“No,” was the reply. “A pure French accent is 
likely to be too dearly bought at the expense of purity 
of mind. My daughter would see and hear more of 


| what is questionable in a week in Paris, than she has 


learned in her whole previous life.” 

This seems a harsh judgment. But itis a fact that 
vice flaunts nowhere so boldly as in Paris. It is recog- 
nized there as a necessity, not an evil. There is, too, 
a total lack of the ordinary modesties which surround 
the lives of respectable people in this country. Cer- 
tain sights and sounds, which are never mentioned 
here in public, are so common in the streets of Paris 
that a decent American woman is appalled, until fa- 
miliarity has taught ber indifference. 

The wife of one of our foreign ministers was greeted 
on her arrival in France with the remark, “You are 
coming among the best-bred people in the world.” 

**Pardon me,” she replied, “I have left them behind 
me. Iam an American.” 

French courtesy has been proverbial for centuries. 
Unfortunately, however, the Frenchman’s courtesy is, 
as a rule, paid only to women who are his social supe- 
riors. His feeling towards all others is expressed by a 
leer. Hence it is impossible for a woman to walk the 
streets of Paris unaccompanied by an escort, without 
danger of insult from every man she meets. 

In Philadelphia, during the Centennial Exposition of 
1876, a lady entered a street-car which happened to be 
filled with the attachés, clerks and owners of the French 
department of the Exhibition. Several of these men 
lighted cigars and puffed them in her face, and their 
conduct soon became so rude, that she was forced to 
leave the car. Some of the principal French exhibi- 
tors and a commissioner were present, but made no 
attempt to interfere. Happening to meet one of them 
afterwards, she expressed her amazement at the brutal 
conduct of the whole party. 

“But, madame,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘they did not under- 
stand that you were a lady; you had no escort!” 

“IT was a woman, and therefore entitled to every 
man’s protection,” was her indignant reply. 

He shrugged his shoulders and was silent. 
mark the difference. 

At the same Exposition, near the Exposition build- 
ings, an immense temporary hotel was erected. Over 
eight thousand teachers, women from all parts of the 
Union, went to this hotel unprotected, visited the Ex- 
position alone, and returned home, as secure from in- 
sult as though they were princesses. 

The first principle instilled into every American is re- 
spect for women. There was not a man who met these 
young girls, who, seeing that they were modest and 
well-behaved, would not have interfered to defend them 
from insult. 

These two instances aptly illustrate a radical differ- 
ence between the two nations. 


Now, 


— 4+ 
“HIS WIFE’S NOSE.” 

Two gentlemen, ata large reception in New York 
last winter, were discussing one of the foremost politi- 
cians of the country, whether in office or 
out, always keeps himself prominently before the 


aman who, 
public. 

“T knew him at college,”’ said one of the gentlemen. 
“He was a man witha clear head, extraordinary mem- 
ory, and much personal magnetism. But I cannot un- 
derstand why he chose a public life, or has pushed 
himself forward persistently. He lazy, 
thoughtful, visionary fellow, absolutely destitute of 
ambition.” 

“I can tell you the secret,” 
will find it in his wife’s nose. 
& more 


80 was a 


said the other. “You 
Did you 
perfect incarnation of energy and 

Napoleon would have chosen her 
for one of bis marshals on first sight.” 

His friend was amused at the guess, and said, pres- 
ently, “There is another of my old class-mates, P—— 
He was a thin, ambitious, scholarly fellow, with refined 
tastes and high aims. a fat, indolent ani- 
mal, without a thought, apparently, but his cognac and 
terrapin. Who is to blame for that?” 

“His wife’s mouth and her money. 
to you.” 

He pointed out a gross, voluptuous woman, richly 
«p—.,” he resumed, “has lived in idleness 
since his marriage. He was not strong enough to carry 
the weight of so much wealth and so much vulgarity. 
They have borne him down. He will never rise.” 

Young men at school and college are very apt to be 


There she is! 


ever see 


love of command ? 


He now is 


I will show her 


dressed. 





| suddenly pass through the tunnel, seize Dover and | 
He invests and 


Various ways have been proposed for rendering 
the tunnel useless and impassable in case of a sud-| cho weild be the. guest peck. active faces fo Gat Whale 


den alarm, but they 


have all been condemned as 


enraptured with a sparkling eye, a rosy cheek, or some 
| charm of manner in some young woman that they hap- 
pen to meet. They are hardly masters of themselves; 
a moonlight night, or a song, suddenly tempts 
them to ask the enchanting creature who has bewitched 
them to share their future. They do not consider that 


and 


lives, almost irresistible with power to drag them dowp 


insufficient, and at present both the Cabinet and _| or to lift them up in body, mind and soul. 
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“A man,” says a witty modern writer, ‘“‘when he | 
buys a watch, frequently takes it ou approbation to find 
whether the gold is pure, whether the watch goes fast 
If it does not suit him, he changes it for an- 
other. Buta man takes bis wife in the fever of a mo- 
ment. He does not ask what time she will keep for 
him, and no matter how base her metal, he has her for ; 
life. He cannot change her for another 


or slow. 
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AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 

A man with an autograph album is almost as much 
to be feared asa book-agent. If he corners you, he 
insists on having not only your signature, but a few 
original lines. You are forced to add your contribu- 
tion to such album poetry as 

“When this you see, 
Oh, think of me! 
or to the ambiguous desire, 
“May angels twine for thee 
A wreath of immortality,” 
or to follow that stanza which has proved such a boon | 
to distracted writers,— 


“You say you want something original, 
But I don’t know where to begin. 
There’s nothing or iginal left, 
Except original sin. 

Some persons keep a few special lines of poetry on 
hand, and always write the same thing in every al 
bum presented to them. In looking over a mumber 
of albums, the writer discovered the following verse 
written five times over the same name: 

“Once on a time young Cupid shot 
An arrow, but he missed her; 
And at long range he hit her not, 
But caught her when he kissed her.” 





The sentiment here is sufliciently vague, and the au- 
thor no doubt prided himself on their discreet adapta- 
tion to the autograph album because of their utter | 
absence of meaning. 

A well-known New England poet has left in one | 
book a specimen of alliteration, which was evidently 
Written without any thought, except that of escaping 
a disagreeable task. 

“Softly summer’s silvery sweetness 
Slips so swiftly, stays so shy; 

Fear for feigned friendship fleetness, 
For full fast false friendships fly.” 

Perhaps the most humorous appreciation of the auto- 

graph album is found in an old album of 1810. 
“See that my gr rave’ s kept green. 
fours, JOHN GREEN.’ 
———_+or— 


WHAT IS A “DUDE”? 

Now and then a new word thrusts itself into the 
English language, without bringing credentials of 
good character or honest parentage. Such a word is 
*“dude.”’ No one knows whence it came, or how it got 
where it is; but it has come to stay, at least on this 
side of the Atlantic. The word is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a slang word, but seems to have been manufac- 
tured to designate those American dandies whose pe- 
culiarities may be summed up in the one word ‘‘passiv- 
ity.” 

The “dude” is an eye-glass- wearing animal, addicted 
to tight-fitting clothes, flashy neck-ties and banged 
hair. He gets his nourishment through the head of a 
cane, and ejaculates feebly, at certain intervals, ‘‘ Aw,” 
*Yaas,” and “Gwacious!”’ Twospecimens of the dude 
family met in Central Park, New York, and somebody 
overhearing their conversation, reported it verbatim: 

“Good mawning!” 

“Good mawning!”’ 

“How exceedingly oppressive the heat! 
aw, sit down heah?”’ 





Shall we, 


“Yaas, let us recline heah a few moments. How 
vewy waam!”’ 
“Vewy!”’ 


“Almost as waam as at Major Smirk’s lawst night.” 
“Yaas.. How exceedingly waam it was!” 

“Vewy!”’ 

“Were you presented to Miss Smirk?” 

“Yaas!"* 


““Vewy pwitty gurl.” (pronounced ‘gu-r-r-ll.’’) 


“Vewy! > 
“Shall we goon? It is vewy waam heah.” 
“Yaas. Aw, there is Fitznoot! Let us go down on 


Broadway in company.” 
Talk of evolution! What sort of creatures will this 
varicty of animal evolve? 
————————~<+99——_—_—_——_— 


DARWIN. 

When Prof. Haeckel, the celebrated German natu- 
ralist, was a young man, he paid a visit to the English 
home of his master in science, the late Charles Darwin. 

At the railway-station nearest Down, the place of the 
English naturalist’s abode, he found Mr. Darwin’s car- 
riage waiting for him, sent thither by the master’s 
thoughtful hospitality. 

Darwin’s house was a roomy, rambling old mansion, 
“clad in a vesture of ivy, and embowered in elms.” 
As the carriage drew up to the door, Darwin stepped 
out to meet him from a porch hung thick with creep- 
ing plants; a tall and venerable figure, broad-shoul- 
dered, with a grand and noble head, majestic in its size 
and carriage, with mild eyes and a kindly moath, sur- 
rounded with a silvery beard. 

The voice of the great man was soft and gentle; 
bis utterance deliberate and slow; and his whole ex- 
pression sincere. The trait of character which most 
struck the enthusiastic disciple was his absolute mod- 
esty. 

His works, he said, were but a weak attempt to ex- 
plain in a natural way the origin of the different species 
of animals and plants. He was full of consideration 
and charity for those who rejected his philosopby, and 
even forgave those who had rudely assailed his private 
character, whose attacks had roused the indignation of 
the German professor. 

“My dear young friend,” said Darwin, “believe me, 
one must have forbearance. The stream of truth can 
be held back only for a passing instant, it can never 
be permanently obstructed.” 

This visit was paid in 1866, before the theories of the 
English naturalist had found general acceptance. 
Prof. Haecke! visited Darwin in after years, when the 
fame of his discoveries bad filled the civilized world, 
and placed him at the head of the science of the age. 
He found him the same modest and faithful seeker 


quiet, decorous way, becoming one of his years and 


| his senses, he found himself struggling with the crowd 


_THE _YOUTEH’S 





COMPANION. 





him little but sine and ridicule. In this respect the 
spirit of the man was the more marked, for the obloquy 
he endured was caused by the extreme conclusions of 
some of his loud-voiced followers, and were not em- 
phasized by him. 

—_———_+or—____——_ 


LAFAYETTE’S WELCOME. 

Give the cool, cold Yankee something to rouse him, 
and he is as enthusiastic as a child. Lafayette roused 
him as he seldom has been excited, during the French- 
man’s visit to Massachusetts. Even the then stiff and 
exclusive Boston became wild with excitement, and 
surrendered herself to the patriot and hero—and the | 
cultured classes led the enthusiasm of the streets. | 

Dr. Bowditch, the eminent mathematician, was on | 
his way to his oflice, where he intended to view ina 





| 


social position, the procession that escorted the peo- 
ple’s guest. Being stopped on the street by the pass- 
ing of the military escort, he ascended a flight of 
steps, intending to wait in quiet dignity till the pro- 
| cession had gone by. 


But the moment he saw Lafayette he forgot his dig- 
nity and lost his self-command. When he recovered 


at the side of Lafayette’s barouche, and hurrahing 
with all the strength of his lungs. 

Lafayette attended the Commencement exercises of 
Harvard College. ‘The valedictorian was Josiah Quin- 
cy, Jr., who spoke a Latin discourse. He drifted 
among the heroes of the Revolution, and suddenly 
turning to the hero, said, ‘Thou also, Lafayette !”’—— 
The rest of the sentence was drowned in the uproar, 
The audience sprung to their feet. Ladies waved their 
handkerchiefs and men shouted, ‘Welcome, Lafay- 
ette!”’ 

During the triumphal progress of the general through 
the State, men crowded up to one side of his carriage 
to shake his hand, while on the other mothers held out 
their babes for him to kiss. Fifty years after, women 
boasted that they had been kissed by Gen. Lafayette. 

One event, which occurred during his stay in Bos- 

ton, brought out the respect for the Sabbath which 
then pervaded the community. One Sunday afternoon, 
Lafayette drove out to Quincy to dine with the venera- 
ble ex-President, John Adams. 
On secular days four white horses drew the general’s 
carriage; but on that day reverence cut down the num- 
ber to two. Crowds assembled in the town of Quincy 
to see him pass, but there was not even a whisper of 
welcome. ‘The sightseers greeted him with their eyes 
and honored the day by their silence. 





+e 

THE TAILOR’S STITCHES. 
The president of a Boston bank once redeemed a 
counterfeit fifty-dollar bill on bis own bank, not doubt- 
ing for a moment that the signature upon it was his 
own. Mr. Josiah Quincy mentions in his “Figures of 
the Past,”’ that the incident was told at Daniel Webster’s 
dinner-table and led to a discussion of the value of ex- 
pert testimony. Several of the guests asserted that it 
could not be depended upon, but Mr. Webster defended 
it. He said that he had found it valuable, and that ex- 
perts were like children who saw more than they could 
explain to others. 


‘And this reminds me,” he added, “‘of my story of 
the tailor. A case of life or death was being tried, and 
the tailor’s testimony was very important. 
‘He had been called to prove that he had made a cer- 
tain coat for the criminal; and he swore to the fact 
stoutly. Upon cross-examination he was asked how 
he knew that the coat was his work. 
“Why, I know it by my stitches, of course.’ 
“<Are your stitches longer than those of other tail- 
ors? 
«Oh no!’ 
“* ‘Well, then, are they shorter?’ 
** ‘Not a bit shorter.’ 
“* Anything peculiar about them?’ 
**Well, I don’t believe there is.’ 
“<Then how do you dare to come here and swear 
that they are yours?’ 
“This seemed to be a poser, but the witness met it 
triumphantly. Casting a look of contempt upon bis 
examiner, the tailor raised both hands to heaven and 
exclaimed ,— 
“ ‘Mercy on us! as if I didn’t know my own stitches!’ 
“The jury believed him, and they were right in do- 
ing so,” continued Mr. Webster. ‘The fact is,” he 
added, “we continually build our judgment upon de- 
tails too fine for distinct cognizance. 

* And these nice shades of sensibility are trustw “5 
although we can give no good account of them. 
can swear to our stitches, notwithstanding the seem 
to be neither longer nor shorter than those of other 
people.” 


a 
DISCIPLINE AT ANNAPOLIS. 

Discipline is considered as much a part of the course 
at West Point and Annapolis as training in the sciences 
of navigation and war. The rules are many, and to a 
young man who has been used to indulgences they are 
hard. But asa compensation for the deprivations to 
which a cadet must submit while he is being properly 
educated for the army and navy, the United States 
Government actually allows him a salary. 


At other colleges he must feed and clothe himself, 
find his own pocket-money and pay for his tuition. At 
Annapolis and West Point, however, he receives ex- 
cellent food and lodging, a very thorough education 
and a sufficient sum to meet bis necessary expenses, 
all for nothing. 

The Government simply demands obedience and abil- 
ity, a return which is not exorbitant considering the 
benefits conferred. The motto of both the military 
academy and the naval academy may be said to be, 
“To learn to obey is to learn to command.” 

Strict discipline is absolutely necessary, and when it 
is accompanied by such liberal treatment as we have 
mentioned, it ought to be cheerfully endured. But 
some of the cadets have recently rebelled, and their 
insubordination will deprive them of the great op- 
portunities which admission to the academies affords. 

There are many rules, indeed, at Annapolis, but their 
existence indicates the mischievousness of the cadets 
rather than the severity of the authorities. 


——$—$<@>——_—__—_—— 
GRIEF A LUXURY. 





The 5] Seine: of a proper food for infants interests 
all mothers, especially those unable to nurse their off- 
spring. Mellin’s Food for infants possesses all the req- 
uisites as a substitute for mothers’ milk, and is highly 
commended by the medical faculty of both —— and | 
America. All druggists have it. Adv, | 


| REV. HENRY, WARD BEECHER 


DR. TOWNSEND'S REMEDY 
HAY FEVER, ASTHMA AND OATARRE. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1881. 
“I believe it will be sure in ninety cases in a hundred.’ 
| BROOKLYN, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1882. 
“Tam happy to say that your re y has served me a 
second season fully as well'as the last year. 
Pamphlets with Mr. Beecher’s full letters and other 
testimonials fur nishe on application, 


only by 
Dr. a al TOW 


—_ > 
Many dentists recommend BROWN’s CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE because every ingredient is 
healthful, and it strengthens the teeth and gums. [Ade. 
as _— 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, operating through the blood, 
radically cures every scrofulous taint or infection. [Adv. 
——~ 
Hood's Sarsaparilla acts by the people, for the 
people, and through the people. 100 doses, $1. [Adv, 

————o — 
Halford Sauce makes daintiest dish more delicious. 


HOUGHTON 














END, Frostburg, Md, 
cents and $1.50 per bottle. 
For sale by the drug trade generally. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 


The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases and for beautify- 
ing the Complexion, 
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Young I 
Advantages unsurpassed, 


for 





ies, 

Re- eS iy . 

cord or catalogue address A.G, BENEDICT, Clinton, N.Y. BEFORE &AFTER CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 

irae aln Ask for Gens Sulphur Soap, and see 
SACHERS supplicd with positions in all grades Ne that the name of ¢ ; i 














} ” *. N. CRITTENTON is 
of Educational work. Send stamp for circular, 


oe Teachers’ Agency, Times Building, Chicago. 


~! U MMER_ FURNITURE, — Hammocks, Swinging 
Chairs, Folding Cots, Easy & Reclining Chairs, Wire 
Mattrasses—all in great varie iy, Send for illust'd Cata- 
logue. HERMAN W. Lapp, 154 Ric mond St.. Boston. 


Vroom & Fowler's: 
SHAVING SOAP, 


eraRe on each packet. 
SypPHUR Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 
sats iP cakes, 60¢,, and mailed to any 
eu DISEASES. address on receipt of price, and 
| 5 cents extra per cake, by 
C.N. CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., New York. 


STATEN ISLAND _ 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


tice, 5 and 7 John Street, New York 


























> everywhere, 
“sa quick, soft, last- 
her.Packet mailed 
on receipt of 20 cents, 
C,H. RUTHERFORD, 
26 Liberty Street, N.Y. 

















ee | wR % ») St., I 
AG ENTS Wante for handsome illustrated stand- BRANCH Cn ‘ t SULTON STREE r. with Sta. hang w York. 
ard a EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPIIIA, 
works of Aner great Books and Bibles | OFFICES { tio \. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 
variety; low in pric pereg et needed everywhere; | Pye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goude and Garments, 
liberal terms. BR: iARRETSON & CO.,, bel Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 


North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


of the most elaborate styles, cle ane - or dyed suecesstully 
without ripp ine I. 

Gentlemen’s Garments c7eaned or dyed whole, 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c.. 
cleaned or dyed, 

Employing the best attainable skill and most Angra. ed 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 

ment of our business, we can contidently promise the 
TRUTH IS MIGHTY. | best results, and unusually prompt return of goods, 

When Dr. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y.. announced that his Pont es ce le ‘dand re etur ned by express or by mail. 
“Favorite Prescription” would positively cure the many tales Wy or NEPHEWS .. a oO 
diseases and weakwo ‘sses peculiar to women, some doubt= 17 a i St t, ” ry k. 
ed, and continued to employ the harsh and caustic local Sand 7 o _ veee New York, 
treatment. But the mighty truth gradually became ac- 
knowledged. Thousands of ladies e “mployed the “Favor- 
ite Prescription” and were speedily cured. By druggists. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

its for any College or Government Academy. 

U.S. 5 Onicee detailed by Secretary of War, C ommandant. 
Springfield C adet Rifle: S. rifled cannon. 

rants for college-admittance receive full pre 

business and social relations. Address the 


If you have any School Books for which you have no 
further use,and desire to obtain desirable books for 
general reading in exchange, send a list of your School 
Books, giving date and condition, to John R. Anderson, 
67 Reade Street, New York. 

lege studies. 1500) students, 


Fdueation Address J. B. 'T.MARSH, Sec’y. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF } lj 

ferred. Address Prof. F. B = Deri ll. 
~ COLUMBIA ‘BICYCLE, 

The popular “Steed” for men & boys. 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 

FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Send three-cent stamp for 

illustrated 36-page Catalogue. 
THE_ POPE M’F’G CO., 


597 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS, 


SOMEBODY’S CHILD. 

Somebody's child is dv ing—dying with the flush of hope 
on his young face, and somebody's mother thinking of 
the time when that dear face will be hidden where no ray 
of hope can brighten it—because there was no cure for 
consumption. Reader, if. the chitd be your neighbor's, 
take this comforting word to the mother’s heart be fore 
itis too late. Tell her that censumption is curable; that 
men are living to-day whom the physicians pronounced 
incurable, because one lung: had been almost destroyed 
by the disease. Dr. Pierce's “Golden Medical Discov- 
ery” has cured hundreds; surpasses cod-liver oil, hypo- 

hosphites and other medicines in curing this disease. 





Agents Wanted for DATTI IE | 
New and graphic Pictorial Histor y of the great Sea fights | 
- the World. By Medical Director SHIPPEN, U.S. .N. 
x oF McCurdy & CO. 62 Cc hestnut St. Philade lobia. Pa. 
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‘or both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
ege, Oberlin, O. Thorough and 
cheap. All Academy and Col- 









sic. Under College management. 
te -class instructors. . Expenses MEDINA’S NEW WAVE. 
ow, 


Class or private le scone pre- Suitable for all ages 


W cerented ir with- 
stand dampness. pin 12, $15. 
and upwards, The new ¢ zarina Switch, six 
stems, $5, $8, $10, $12 and $l. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dress 
Wigs from $10 up. Every seasonable noy- 
elty in Human Hair. On receipt of sample 
shade, will forward goods by mail to any 
part of the U. S. for approval, before the 
price is paid, Send for circular to 

JOHN MEDINA, 
426 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 














new 











The real cost of soap 
is not to be estimated 
by the price paid, but 





pent — _ by the results. Soap 
2 made of inferior stock, 
Sy - or of good materials 
3 = not properly com- 
2 = bined, will injure what- 
z: ever it is used upon, 





so it is not cheap at 
any price. The Ivory 
Soap which Prof. 
Cornwall, of Princeton 
College, says “Is very 
“well made, and can 
“not injure anything,” 
is certainly very cheap 
at the price which 
any grocer will fur- 





BOOKS.—125 Tons 


of Standard Books, many of them the best editions 
published. YOUR CHOICE sent for examination 
before payment, on reasonable evidence of good faith, 
the books to be returned at my expense if not satisfac- 
tory. Special bargains THIS MONTH. New pub- | 
lications every week. Prices lower than ever before 
known, ranging from TWO CENTS for Tennyson's 
“Enoch Arden,” unabridged, LARGE TYPE, to $15 
for the largest and best American Cyclopedia. NOT 
sold by dealers,—prices too low. Circulars free. Mention | 
this paper. JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
18 Vesey Street, New York. 








Fine Furniture, Cabinet 
Work, Upholstery and Cur- 
Estimates for Cabinet Work, 
will be 


tains. 








A pathetic little scene, witnessed recently in a Cin- 
cinnati market, showed that the poor are sometimes 
forced to deny themselves the luxury of grief. The 
Cleveland Leader tells the tender story: 

A lady, richly dressed, stood before a stall, and as 


market-woman, said kindly,— 

“How is your little girl to- day? 

“She is dead,” the woman answered. 

“Oh, how sorry I am!” with still greater earnest- 
ness ; tewhen did she die?’’ 

“This morning.’ 

“And you? id 

“Yes, ma’am; I had to come, or lose to-day’s sales. 
T couldn’t afford to do it; there are the other children 
to be provided for.’ 


The e 


hands 


o” 


wn on the rough boards witha pathetic ges- 


flaring lights 





after truth as he was when his writings had brought 


“Tt was a hard thing to do,”’ she said, simply. 


she received a package from the pale, careworn little | 


ale little woman laid her thin, toil-warped 


ture, and her sunken eyes wandered along the line of 


Upholstering and Draperies, 
furnished upon request. 


_ F, GELDOWSKY FURNITURE CO. 


nish it to you. 
DECKE R 
MATCHLESS 
PIANOS 
33 Union Square, New York. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


E. Cambridge, Second St. 
| Horse Cars from Scollay Sq., Boston, Mass., 


| 
| 
| 


“(ASTORIA © 


Old Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for 
Children’s Complaints. 
** Pleasant, Harmless, and 
Wonderfully Efficacious.” 


every five minutes. 











Mention the YOUTICS COMPANION, 
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For the Companion. 


COLUMBIA’S WELCOME, 
Castle Garden, June, 1883. 





Oh, swift the good ships sail the deep 
From every clime and sea, 
Their prows all set for the bounteous land, 

wi » burdened souls go fre 

d be praised!” from every deck 
The joyful thousands ery, 

When its low green hills and clustering spires 
Rise clear against the sky 

And “Welcome, welcome!” sings the wind, 
And “Welcome!” beams the sun, 

As forth they press with eager feet 
And hearts that beat as one. 














From fiord they come, and Finland's lakes; 
From Danube, Shannon, Rhine; 
And where the rosy morning breaks 
O’er Alp and Avennine; 
From Britain's moors and lanes; from realms 
Where Rhone and Tagus flow; 
From Volga’s banks and the dreary plains 
That front Caucasian snow ;— 
Italian girls, with sun-browned cheeks 
And braids of raven hair, 
And blue-cyed Scandinavian maids, 
With locks all flaxen fair; 
Men who have pined in prison-cells 
For the truths they dared proclain 
And who seek the new world to forg 
The old world’s woe and blame; 
Fathers and mothers bent with toil, 
The hildren at their side; 
And, hand in hand, dear village mates, 
Lover and rustic bride;— 
They cast their griefs beneath their feet, 
They bid farewell to care, | 
And walk the wide, unwonted street 
As if they trod the air! 


Columbi 
S hes i thou art to these, 
Who far and wide have sought thy strand 
O’er all the rolling seas! 
Ah, how they strove their bread to win, 
And ceaseless burdens bore: 
Yet want, the wolf, stole cruel in 
At the wretched cabin door 
When the looms were still, or tl 
Hung black by the witherec 5, 
Or the frost had smitten the barley ears 
Before the time of sheaves; 
And how they longed for larger aims, 
And the scholar’s rare delight, 
But fate, remo ess, swept them on 
To dull oblivion’s night:— 
Give for their toil thy wheat and wine, 
Thy flocks and fruits and maize, 
And homes by stream and hill to shrine 
Their peaceful, plenteous days. 
Nay, dearer yet, that boon of God— 
A king’s of peasant’s treasure— 
The right of each to live his life 
In truest, fullest measure; 
To till the fields, or tend the forge, 
Or fathom learning’s pages, 
Or rule the mart, or sing the songs 
That echo down the ages! 
Teach them that liberty means law 
And justice, evermore; 
But that love alone is sovereign, 
And must reign the wide earth o’er! 
So shall thy starry banner float 
Forever fair and free, 
And a noble nation usher in 
The Day that is to be! 
EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 


—_—_—_—_——+or- 
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Freedom's glorious land! 
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For the Companion, 
“NONE OF MY BUSINESS.” 


In a flourishing inland city, there is a large and 
wealthy church; it matters not of what denomina- 
tion. The clergyman in charge teaches his people 
to love God and their neighbors, and the people 
have, apparently, endeavored to learn the lesson. 
They are generous in their gifts to church-work, 
to the poor, and to charitable organizations. It is 
a congregation, too, in which there is much refine- 
ment of taste, culture and kindly feeling, and 
hence but little gossip. 

A few months ago a young lad came to this city 

from the country, and found employment in a 
flour-and-feed store. He had no friends, had 
brought no letters of introduction. His first week 
in town was lonely enough. He worked all day, 
slept and ate in a cheap hboarding-house with twen- 
ty other lads, all ‘‘a little fast.” 
” When Sunday came, in accordance with a prom- 
ise to his mother, he went to church,—his heart 
full of homesickness,—remembering, with a thrill 
of pleasure, the pretty little village chapel where 
all the friends and neighbors worshiped side by 
side, and the cordial greetings among them when 
service was over. 


in front of the church; among them was our coun- 
try lad, bis tace pale, his eyes dull from the effects 
of liquor, his steps unsteady. 

“Is not that the young man who used to sit next 
to us?” said one lady. ‘Poor fellow! he’s on the 
downward road! If somebody would speak to 
him, even now, it might do some good.” 

She hesitated. The boy looked at her wistfully, 
thinking she was a little like his mother. But she 
hurried into church, thinking that really it was 
none of her business after all. 

In how many churches are such things done ? 

What should be the motto written over their al- 
tars—the words of Jesus, ‘“‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself?” or the words of Cain, “Am 
1 my brother’s keeper ?” 

+o 
SETTLING THE 


BOUNDARY. 


The native of India, though wanting in love of coun- 
try, has a strong attachment for his village. He vener- | 
ates everything associated with it. Rulers may come 
and go, but so long as they do not interfere with his 
village, he is indifferent. This local attachment makes 
him ready to risk his life in defence of the most bar- 
ren acre of land belonging to his village. In fact, dis- 
putes as to village boundaries used to originate the 
most bitter of feuds. Desperate frays occurred, and 
natives on each side were killed and wounded. In one 
of the north-west provinces, each village owned an 
extensive tract of land, reserved for grazing its cattle. 
A dispute arose between two adjacent villages as to 
the boundaries of their respective grazing lands. 
Several hundred acres of fine land were involved in 
the dispute, as well as the pride of the villagers. 


As the dispute hud lasted twenty years and had giv- 
en rise to many quarrels, John Lawrence, then the 
English magistrate of the, district, determined that it 
should be settled. After several days’ fruitless discus- 
sion between the rivel claimants, be proposed that both 
parties should put the matter into the hands of one 
person, whose decision should be final. He also stipu- 
lated that the umpire should be chosen by the people 
of one village from the inhabitants of its rival village. 

The plan was accepted, and either party wished their 
rivals to choose, being satisfied that there was no one in 
their respective villages who would not be willing to 
perjure himself to obtain the disputed land for his own 
villagers. At last, the weaker village announced their 
willingness to select an umpire from their rivals. An 
elder stood forth in a public meeting of both sides, and 
said,— 

“We select Sahib Sing, son of Bubram, for our um- 
pire, and we desire that he take his only son in his 
arms, and laying his hand on his head, swear that he 
will truly divide the boundary; that if he perjures him 
self, he hopes that his son may die, that he may never 
again have a child, that he may perish root and branch, 
and that he may neither have any kin to perform his 
funeral rites nor offspring to continue his line to pos- 
terity.”” 

Among the Hindoos, the greatest of misfortunes is 
to die and leave no son to perform the funeral rites to 
deliver the father from the hell called ‘*Put.” 

“Well, Sahib Sing,’ said the magistrate, ‘‘do you 
consent?” 

He instantly agreed, and a man was sent to Sing’s 
house to bring his son. But the boy’s mother hid him, 
and it was not until several messengers had been sent 
that he was brought to his father. 

The boy was put on an elephant with the old chief, 
and the throng of villagers, some mounted, others on 
foot, took their way to the disputed boundary. On the 
way, Sing’s mother and wife, accompanied by hun 
dreds of women, met the throng and insisted upon the 
child being given up. 

They abused the magistrate, the chiet and Sing, tear- 
ing their hair, beating their breasts and filling the air 
with lamentations. They believed that Sing would per- 
jure himself to secure the land for his village, and thus 
cause the death of his child. 

The umpire is expected, in such cases, to begin at 
an undisputed landmark and walk forward. Whatever 
route he takes is considered to be the boundary. As he 
is selected for his intimate local knowledge, he seldom 
makes inquiries. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the cook himself (a very black man), appeared at the 


and a butcher-knife in the other. 





stand uavigation very well, tell me how much was the 
error in your reckoning when you made the Straits o1 
Gibraltar?” 

“Six miles,” replied the young man. 

“You got your longitude very accurately then. How 
did you get it?” 

‘First by our chronometers, and afterwards by lunar 
distances.”* 

“What! do you know how 
longitude by Junar distances?’ 
The young captain seemed somewhat nettled at this, 
and answered with a scornful smile, “J kuow how? 
why, our cook can do that!” 

This was rather too much to believe, but just then 


y to take and calculate 


stern, in his white apron, with a chicken in one hand 
The captain called 
him forward. 

“Jack, this gentleman is surprised that you know 
how to calculate longitude. Go, put down your 
chicken, and bring your books and journal, and show 
him what you can do.” 

The negro soon returned with Bowditch’s “Practical 
Navigator,” Hutton’s ‘‘Logarithms,”’ and the ‘Nauti- 
cal Almanac’”’ and necessary tables. He exhibited his 
work, and the Baron went through it critically, putting 
frequent questions. ‘The negro’s calculations of the 
latitude, the longitude, and the true time, were wrought 
out with wonderful accuracy, and be answered every 
question quickly and correctly. 
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that they do not exactly match; but the figure on each 
thumb is the same through life. If the thumbs of any 
two persons are compared, it will further be found 
that vo two are alike. 

There may be, and generally is, a family resem- 
blance between members of the same family, as in 
other features; there are also national characteristics ; 
but the individuals differ. All this is better seen by 
taking “proof impressions”’ of a thumb. This is easily 
done by pressing it on a slab covered with a film of 
printers’ ink, and then pressing it on a piece of white 
paper; or a little aniline dye, Indian ink—almost any- 
thing—may be used. 

The Chinese take advantage of all this to identify 
their important criminals, at least in some parts of the 
Empire. We photograph their faces; they take im- 
pressions from their thumbs. ‘These are stored away, 
and if the delinquent should ever again fall into the 
hands of the police, another impression at once affords 
the means of comparison. 

The Chinese say that, considering the alteration 
made in the countenance by hair and beard, and the 
power many men have of distorting or altering the act- 
ual features, etc., their method affords even more cer- 
tain and easy means of identification than our plan of 
taking the criminal’s portrait. 
+o 
AN INDIAN’S RESCUE, 








The Baron was satisfied, but he confessed more sur 
prise than ever at the intelligence and accomplishments 
of American seamen. 





a ee 
For the Companion. 


A HANDFUL OF LYRICS, 
EPICS AND LYRICS. 

I would be the Lyric 
Ever on the lip, 

Rather than the Epic 
Memory lets slip! 

1 would be the diamond 
At my lady’s ear, 

Rather than the June-rose 
Worn but once a year! 


MYRTILLA. 
In the manner of A. D. 1700. 
This is the difference, neither more nor less, 
Between Medt and Myrtilla’s face; 
The former slays us with its awfulness, 
The latter, with its grace. 











ON HER BLUSHING. 


Now the red rose wins upon her cheek; 
Now white with crimson closes 

In desperate struggle—so to speak, 
A War of Roses. 


INTAGLIOS. 


By the chance turning of a spade 

In Roman earth, to view are laid 

Bits of carnelian, bronze and gold, 
Laboriously carved of old— 

Sleek Bacchus with his leaves and grapes 
Bow-bending Centaurs, Gorgon shapes; 
Pallas Athené helmeted; 

Some grim forgotten emperor's head... 
This one, most precious for its make, 
That other, for the metal’s sake. 





A touch—and lo! are brought to light 
Fancies long buried out of sight 
In hearts of poets ... bits of rhyme 
Fashioned in some forgotten time 
And thrown aside, but, found to-day, 
Have each a value in its way. 
This, tor the skill with which ‘tis wrought, 
That, for the pathos of its thought! 

THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


2a 
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NON-COMMITTAL. 

Martin Van Buren had the reputation of being an 
adept in the art of appearing to answera question 
while not really answering it. He should have been a 
politician in Arkansas, whose people, unless misrepre- 





Detroit Free-Press illustrates this little peculiarity by 
the following sketch: 





Sahib Sing stood forward, took his child in his arms, 
looked at it and then at the multitude, and putting 
down the child, said,— 

“1 cannot decide the boundary.” Throwing himself 
on the ground, he cried out, “You may cut me in 
pieces, you may do with me what you please, but I 
will not decide the boundary.” 

He evidently had determined to decide the line in favor 
of his own village. But knowing that would be a wrong 
decision, he had faltered when he looked on his child, 
and then refused. The headmen talked with him, 
urged him and threatened him. Finally, jumping up, 
Sing exclaimed—, 

“You are a set of double-faced rascals. You want 
me to kill my child to secure your boundary. You have 
forced me to it. I will settle the boundary, but in a 
way you won’t like.” 

Seizing the child, he called out, “I am ready! I will 
show you the boundary!” 

Mounting the horse, with the child in his arms, he 
rode forward through the tall grass. When he reached 
a certain point, and by turning to the right showed 
that he was about to act fairly, and decide against his 
own village, a howl of execration saluted him. 





of earth. They crowded about him, striving to turn 
him in another direction, or to pull him from his horse. 





Doubtless it would be the same in the city 
church. The people of God were alike every where. 
Somebody would notice the poor, strange lad, and 
would hold out a friendly hand to him, possibly 
ask him to his house and make life seem a little 
less bare, and duty easier for him. 

He went, but nobody seemed to see him at all, 
though the crowds of well-dressed people, when 
service was over, smiled and spoke to each other 
as they passed from the doors of the sanctuary. 

He was a stranger in a strange land, and felt it 
more bitterly in this house of God than in his 
hoarding-house. Among the crowd were kind, 
fatherly old men, sweet-faced matrons, with sons 
of their own. He watched them eagerly, but they 

. brushed past him in silence. 

Nobody even asked him tocome again. But he 
did go again, occupying the same seat during the 
winter Sabbaths. Some of the members of the 
church noticed him at last, and asked who he was. 
One even said, ‘Somebody should ask him to join 
a church society,” but added to himself, “Brother 
A—— will see to it. It’s none of my business.” 
Brother A had the same vague idea, but lett it 
to Brother D——, it being none of his business. 

The lad, finding no welcome in the church, made 
acquaintance with the boys in his boarding-house, 
went with them on Sunday to the park, to a boat- 
race, and at last to a dog-fight. Inthe fall, one 

Sunday, group of drunken young men gathered 





Not until the magistrate knocked the ringleader down 
with the butt-end of his heavy hunting-whip did the 
crowd fall back and allow Sing to proceed. 

The boundary-line was carried to the end and de- 
fined. Charcoal was buried at intervals, and pillars of 
masonry erected at points where the line bent. 

Sahib Sing’s friends defended him, saying, ‘*What 
would he do? He could not kill his own child!” The 
expression showed, that had it not been for the child, 
he would have been expected to perjure himself for 
the sake of the village. 


+o 


KNEW HOW. 

Nathaniel Bowditch of Salem, who was perhaps the 
greatest of American mathematicians, was a man who 
loved to make his knowledge useful, and communicate 
it to every humble and practical mind. During his 
long life he made many voyages, and ‘‘as he sailed’’ he 
spent much of his time, whenever he had willing pu- 
pils, teaching the sailors how to sail—for he was known 
everywhere as an undisputed authority on navigation. 





“T have twelve men on board,” said Capt. Prince to 
an astonished Scottish officer at Manilla, who had been 
wondering how the ignorant Americans could venture 
on such long voyages, sailing ‘‘by dead reckoning,” I 
have twelve men on board, each of whom is as well ac- 
quainted with working lunar observations, for all prac- 
tical purposes, as was Sir Isaac Newton bimself.”’ 

Nathaniel Bowditch was a passenger in his ship; and 
his statement illustrated the result of his intercourse 
with the sailors. Another ship that had the benefit of 
his free instruction was the Cleopatra. Once on its ar- 
rival at Genoa, Baron Zach, the astronomer, came to 
the captain, and inquired after Mr. Bowditch, whom he 
knew. 

“My young son, there is Mr. Bowditch’s pupil,” 
| said th. captain, “and he navigates my ship.” 

} Surprised, the Baron questioned the young man. 
| You have had so good a teacher, you must under 











His own villagers pelted him with stones and clods | 


panion, a well-known Arkansas lawyer. 


save often amused me in the newspapers.” 


the main roads. 
natives. Yonder is a house. 
hold a conversation with him.” 

“Hallo!” called the judge. 

“Comin’!”’ the man replied, depositing a child in the 
doorway and advancing. 

**How’s all the folks?” 

“Children’s hearty, wife’s not well. Aint what you 
might call bed-sick, but jest sorter stretchy.” 

“Got anything to eat in the house?” 

“Ef I had it anywhar, I'd have it in the house.” 

“How long have you been living here?” 

*Too long.” 

“How many years?” 

“Been here ever since my oldest boy was born.” 

““What year was he born?” 

“The year | come here.” 

“How old is your boy?” 

“Ef he had lived, he would have been the oldest un 


” 


| til yit; but as he died, Jim’s the oldest. 
“How old is Jim?” 
‘He aint as old as the one what died.” 
‘*Well, how old was the one that died?” 
“He was older than Jim.” 
«““‘What do you do here for a living?” 
“Kat.” 
‘How do you get anything to eat?” 
“The best way we kin.” 
“How do you spend your Sundays?” 
“Like the week-days.” 
“How do you spend them?” 
“Like Sundays.” 
“Is that your daughter yonder?” 
else.” 
“Is she a relative of yours?” 
“No, sir; no kin.” 
“Kin to your wife, I suppose?” 
“No kin to my wife, but she’s kin to my children.’ 
“How do you make that out?” 
“She's my wife.” 
“How far is it to the next house?” 
that is a liar.” 
“I’ve got enough,” said the judge, turning to the 
lawyer. ‘Drive on. I pity the man who depends or 
this man for infor mation.” 


——_——_++oe—__—_——_ 


THE THUMB-PRINT. 

The witch in Macbeth detects the approach of “some 
thing wicked” by the pricking of her thumbs. 
is something more practical and perhaps not less curi 
ous in the identifying of a living rogue by bis thumb 
print. The explanation of this is as follows: 








| If the “ball,” or cushion-like surface of the top 


joint of the thumb be examined, it can be seen that ir 


the centre—as, indeed, in the fingers also—is a kind of 
spiral formed of fine grooves in theskin. The spiral is 


however, rarely, if ever, quite perfect—there are irreg 


and there. Examining both thumbs it will be seer 


sented, seldom give a direct answer to a question. The 


“IT do not see any peculiarity about your people,” 
said an Eastern judge, addressing his travelling com- | 
“I have trav- | 
elled quite extensively in the State, and I have not, as 
yet, found the eccentricities and evasions of replies that 


“You have done most of your travelling by rail,” 
the lawyer replied. ‘This is your first trip away from 
I'll show you some of our genuine 
Call the landlord and 


“No, sir; she aint my daughter yonder, nor nowhar 


“It is called three miles, but the man what calls it 


There 


ularities, or places where lines run into each other here 


The great Indian warrior, Tecumseh, though by 
birth and education a “savage,” was, nevertheless, 
much above a savage in magnanimity, and in his ideas 
and practice of justice and mercy. Superior to the 

| prejudices and customs of his people, even when these 
were tacitly sanctioned by his white allies, the officers 
and agents of Great Britain, Tecumseh was never 
known to offer violence to prisoners, nor to permit it 
in others. So strong was his sense of honor and hu- 
manity on this point, that even frontier women and 
children, wherever his character was known, felt se- 
cure from the tomahawks of the hostile Indians, if Te- 
cumseh was in the camp. A striking instance of this 
| confidence is presented in the following anecdote: 

_The British and Indians were encamped near the 
river Raisin; and while holding a talk within eighty or 

a hundred yards of Mrs. Ruland’s house, some Sacs 
| and Winnebagoes entered ber dwelling, and began to 

plunder it. 

She immediately sent her little daughter, eight or 
nine years old, requesting Tecumseh to come to her 
assistance. The child ran to the council-house, and 
pulling lecumseh (who was then speaking), by the 
skirt of his hunting-shirt, said to him,— 

“Come to our house; bad Indians are there!” 

Without waiting to ciose his speech, the chief started 
for the house on a fast walk. On entering he was met 
by two or three Indians dragging a trunk towards the 
door. He seized bis tomahawk and levelled one of 
them ata blow. They prepared for resistance, but he 
shouted to them,— 

“Dogs! Iam Tecumseh! 

No sooner did they hear that, and catch the flash of 
the chief ’s wrathful eye, than they fled. 

_ “And you /” cried Tecumseh, turning to some Brit- 
ish officers, “you are worse than dogs, to break your 
faith with prisoners!” 

The officers expressed their regrets to Mrs, Ruland, 

and offered to place a guard around the house, but she 

declined, observing that so long as “that man,” point- 
ing to Tecumseh, was near them, she felt safe.— 

Drake's Life of Tecumseh. 


DONKEY AND GRIZZLY. 

The donkey has not many friends enthusiastic 
enough to stand up for him. Occasionally, however, 
he proves that he is quite able to stand up for 
himself. The long-eared hero of the following story 
deserved the verdict to his prowess, and did credit to 
his species for warlike abilities, whether his owner 
ever gets a reward for his exploit or not. The donkey 
weighed seven hundred and fifty pounds, and his an- 
tagonist, a grizzly bear, was of about the same weight. 
This record of his prowess is given by the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle: 





The jack is owned by a man named Ipse, and is a 
vicious brute. A man named Black, a raiser of blood 
ed cattle in that neighborhood, had been troubled for 
| several weeks by the visits of a grizzly bear, which 
killed and carried off a calf every night, and all his ef- 
forts to capture the bear had been unavailing. 

Finally, he advertised in several papers uf the State, 
offering a reward of fifty dollars to any person who 
would kill the bear. Ipse read the offer and resolved 
to take his jack to the corral and see what the results 
would be. Accordingly the jack was duly installed. 

In the night along came the grizzly, and seeing the 
jack and fancying a change of diet, he made an attack 
upon him; but as no one saw the fight, it is only sup- 
posed that bruin made the first overture. Anyway, 
next morning when the corral was visited, bruin lay 
stark and dead, and the jack was quietly feeding oft 
the pile of hay. : 

An inspection of bim disclosed the fact that his breast 
and sides were very much lacerated by the bear’s claws 
and one of his fore-feet was dislocated. But bruin was 
wounded all over. He had his lower jaw smashed to 
pieces; all of his ribs on one side were stove in, and 
one of his fore-legs was fractured at the shoulder, and 
he was generally bruised all over. 

Ipse naturally claimed the reward of fifty dollars, 
but Black refused to pay it, claiming that the jack Was 
not a person and was not entitled to the reward. All 
Ipse’s arguments failing, he resolved to have recourse 
to law, and accordingly suit has been brought. 


+o 
LAUGHING IN A CYCLONE, 

The old saying, ‘It is but a step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous,” received a fresh illustration during 
one of the awful cyclones that recently swept through 
Indiana. The terrible storm fell upon a farmer’s fam- 
ily, living in a board-shanty on the prairie. It was 
about nightfall, and as the cyclone, terrible with dark- 
ness and hail and sharp lightning, struck the frail 
building, every member of the family rushed pell-mell 
for the cellar stairway. 





The hole in the floor leading down to the cellar was 
a narrow aperture, barely large enough, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, to admit one person. As each 
person struggled to be first down the stairway, the en 
trance became blocked. The farmer stumbled, fell 
and was wedged in; the others falling over him filled 
| up the narrow way. 

The house rocked, creaked, and seemed every mo- 
ment as if it would break into fragments and be scat- 
tered over the prairie. The intense lightning was fol- 
lowed by the blackest darkness. Every circumstance 
was appalling; but just at the moment when it seemed 
as if house and everything must fly to pieces, one of 
the boys, with a keen sense of the ridiculous, burst 
into a loud laugh. It was so hearty that it turned the 
current of our thoughts. The absurdity of our posi- 
tion became so apparent that the rest of the family 
burst into peals of laughter that mingled with the roar 
of the storm. 

The mother declared, afterwards, that her boy’s 
laugh was the most welcome sound that ever fell upon 
her ears. “TI believe,” said she, “that I should have 
fainted through terror, if Jimmy bad not by this turned 
my thoughts into another channel. But when I thought 
of my husband lying there, stuck in that hole, and all 
of us on top of him, I forgot my fears and was forced 
to join in the laugh.” 

Fortunately, the house was outside the direct path 
ve the cyclene, and no serious damage was done the 

oure. 
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For the Companion. 


THE DAY AFTER THE FOURTH. 
The sun looks down 
With a comical frown 
On a host of sleepy eyes, 
That drowsily blink 
And seem to think 
It cannot be time to rise. 
The morning breaks 
On stomach.-aches, 
That cherries and lemonade, 
Ice-cream and cake, 
Have helped to make 
As well as the candy trade. 
The sunlight pours 
On hundreds of sores 
Where powder has left its mark; 
On blistered hands, 
That no commands 

Could keep from the coveted spark. 
The mischievous breeze 
Sweeps at its case 

O’er lawns with snap-crackers lined, 
But cannot dispel 
The clinging smell 

That gun-powder leaves behind. 
The fences display 
A sad array 

Of fireworks’ cold remains ; 

Where pin-wheels whizzed, 

And triangles fizzed, 

Are blackened, unsightly stains. 
The children sigh 

For the day gone by, 

With its fun and merry cheer. 

But their mothers say 

In accents gay, 

“It comes but once a year.” 

ELLA W. RICKER. 
—_— +~@> 
For the Companion. 
LITTLE RHODY. 

There was a great 
among the summer boarders at the 
Morton House in preparation for the 
Fourth of July, when every child 
in the hotel was going to take part in 
the wonderful play. 

Even little Netty Dutel had some- 
thing to say and do. 

The name of the play was ‘Col- 
umbia’s Birthday,” and  Netty’s 
Aunt Lulu was to take the part of 
Columbia. Mr. Fowler, a great tall young 
man, who could see over the heads of every- 
body else, was to be Uncle Sam. There 
were just thirteen children in all, counting 
Netty and not counting the baby, and Aunt 
Lulu said they must be the thirteen original 
States. 

Netty was very anxious to do her part 
well, and very proud because she had a 
part, but some things about the play puz- 
zled her, and this was one of them. What 
in the world did Aunt Lulu mean by calling 
the children original States ? 

Each State had a little piece of poetry 
to say and a present to give Columbia. 
Virginia was to give her a package of tobac- 
co, Massachusetts, a dish of pork and beans, 


commotion 


Pennsylvania, a bucket of coal, Delaware, a basket 


of peaches. 


Netty was Rhode Island, and the only present 
she had to give Columbia was a good hug and a 


kiss. 


When the long-expected afternoon came, all the 
actors crowded into a tent on the tennis-ground. 
Uncle Sam was dressed in red and white trousers 
and a blue coat, spangled with stars. To Netty 
he looked very much like a walking American | cried Win, coming in to his supper warm and 
Columbia was gorgeous in a red-and-white | eager. 


flag. 


skirt, a starry waist and a jaunty little red cap. 
All the girls wore white dresses, with red-and- | mother, can’t I sleep in the barn with the rest of 
blue sashes, and the boys were dressed like Uncle |’em? Mr. Bugbee said we could.” 


Sam. 


While they waited for the audience to be seated, | lor. 
Netty peeped through a hole in the tent to see who 


was coming. 
“There’s mamma!” she cried. 


tle girl that will get them! 
folks coming, with lots of flowers!” 


Now it was time for Uncle Sam and Columbia 


to go out. 


Netty listened.eagerly to what they were saying, 


though she had often heard it before. 
Uncle Sam told Columbia that she 


years old.” 


her aunty so very old. 


Then the thirteen original States came out, one 
by one, and made their speeches and gave their , head held high. 


presents. 






“And oh! oh! | 
what a deaufital bunch of flowers she has got! 
know she’s going to frow it at me. Old Mr. Dean, | ‘You're too little,’ 
he’s got some flowers, too. Guess I know the lit- | 
And there’s crowds of | kissed until his mother said,— 


looked 
“right smart for a woman a hundred and six 
Now Netty knew very well that Aunt 
Lulu was just eighteen, and she thought it unkind 
of Mr. Fowler to try and make those people think 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| Netty’s turn came last of all, for she was the 
smallest. 

Her heart beat very fast, and she felt like hid- 
ing away somewhere. But she drew a long breath 
| and ran out of the tent, straight up to Columbia, | 

| erying,— 





right time. It didn’t rain, nothing caught fire, | 
and the only trouble was, that ‘Little Rhody” 
fell asleep long before the fun was over. 

BERTHA WATSON. 
+o = 








For the Companion. 
‘Little Rhody, here she comes! 


. SOME OPINIONS. 
Sound the trumpets, 


Beat the drums. Grandpapa questions: ““Now couldn’t those boys 
She’s small, but smart, | Have quite as much pleasure with little less noise? 
And knows her part, | Says mamma, ‘“‘Well, Teddy, I’m happy to see 
And loves her ma | My boy is so merry, but—Oh deary me!” 
With all her heart!” | 
And Columbia caught her up in her arms and 
everybody clapped, and mamma and Mr. Dean 
and some other people threw their flowers. 
Uncle Sam ended by inviting all the audience to 
supper, and oh! what fun they had! 
| The supper was splendid! Plenty of ice-cream, 
jellies, macaroons, bon- 
bons, preserves and ever 
so many other goodies. 
Then came the _ fire- 
works; pin-wheels, 
flower-pots, sky-rockets 

















Papa declares, laughing, ““‘Whew! I shall be glad 
When Fourth of July day is over, my lad!” 


Puzzles for the Week. 


Says pretty Aunt Prue, with a frown on her face, i. 
‘Now, Ted, do be quiet, 7 would in your place; DOUBLE ALPABETICAL 
Holiday Puzzle. 


In the holiday morning, and in the night; 

In the cannons that roar with all their might; 
In torpedoes that snap, and make us all hop; 
In fireworks gay, that we buy at the shop; 

In ponies that prance ail over the green; 

In the banners that wave upon this fine scene; 
In the band that is playing,**Red, White and Blue ;” 
In the soldiers who'll battle for me and you; 
In the cheers that are sent ’way up to the sky; 
In balloons that are sailing so aw iftly by; 

In the lunch that we took one side of the hill; 


O my! what a racket! I know I shall fly! 
A day to be dreaded is Fourth of July!” 





And as for our Teddy, well, he doesn’t say 
Just what he opines of this glorious day ; 














































But he’s out of his bed ere the first peep o’ light, 
A-snapping his crackers from morning till night; 
A-flying his banner, and beating his drum, 

With a rub-a-dub-dub, and a tum-a-tum-tum ; 
A-laughing and cheering until he is hoarse. 





and Roman - candles. And grandmamma listens, sweet-smiling, of course, = sso-cnoase so cold that was brought by our Bill; 
Everybody said Oh! «why. F glade 2 on n the paddles we used when we took a boat; 
2 : Why, Fourth of July, with its frolic and noise, | In the tlag-staffs so tall, from which the flags float; 


and Aw! and Oo! at the Was made [so she says] for our wide-awake boys!” In yearly—the time when we go to the town; 
And see statues of those who have won renown. 
Join the letters together and you will find 


A time that will ever be fresh in our mind. 


NASHUA. 
2. 
STAIR PUZZLE. 
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Read from top to bottom of stairs as follows: 
A bond; a girl’s name; a carpenter's tool; a 
genus of plants; prompt; a drink; an equal 
quantity ; to join; a river of Scotland; a sur- 
name; Turkish arrows; a body of water; dif- 
ficulty; an instrument useful to boatmen; a 
kind of grain. 

The fifteen central letters, read downward, 
name an important summer holiday. MABEL. 


3. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

The answer, composed of 64 letters, names an 
important event which occurred in New Eng 
land on July 4, 1631. 

The 1, 7, 3, 5, 2, 11, 10 is fruitful. 

The 4, 20, 24, 25, 28, 19, 22 are Indian chiefs. 

The 6, 14, 49, 15, 36, 18, 16 is forcible. 

The 8, 28, 29, 46, 9, 50, 17, 40, 37 is convinced. 
, 41, 54, 34, 43, 31 are false shows. 








The 12, 18 

The'21, 62, 56 is bashful. 

The 44, 35, 26, 48, 45 are worms. 

The 54, 27, 39 is a tree. 

The 52, 59, 47, 30 is to search. 

The 382, 33, 38, 51, 42, 53 are animals. 

The 57, 58, 60, 61, 63, 64 is pierced. 

DYKE CLEMENTS. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Primals and finals, read down, give the differ- 
ent names to the same celebration, 

1, Mushrooms. 7, A Southern constellation. 
2, A vegetable. 8, Discovered. 

3, Not joined. 9, Sap of vegetables. 

4, To awaken. 10, Concord. 

5, To march. 11, A flower. 

6, An animal, 12, To connect. 

The words are composed of 
tive letters each, with the excep- 
tion of the last, which has but 
four. CYRIL DEANE. 


5. 
DOUBLE ZIG-ZAQ8. 


wide iy 
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Across.—1, A kind of candy. 
2, A bird. 38, A gimlet. 4, 
Thrown over. 5, A masculine 
name. 6, A demented person. 
7, Partofaroom. 8, Looks for. 
9, A girl’s pet name. 

Zig-2ags.—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9, 
as well as 10,11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, are dear to the hearts of 
the boys upon the “Fourth of 
July.” F. 8. F. 


For the Companion. 
OLLIE’S NAP. 
“We're all going to sleep in Mr. Bugbee’s barn,” 





Conundrums. 

What general is sure to be 
present at a rainy Fourth of 
July celebration? General Lamentation. 

Why is the letter P like a much-adored lady of fash- 

. fon § is crib with a smile. ion? Because it is always in the midst of company, 
Mamma put him ae his ag _ F os and no party or reception is complete without it. 

“Poor tired little fellow,” said she. I hope Why are cigars like beggars? They come after din- 
he’ll have a long nap.” ner. 

He did have a long nap. 

The “Horribles” marched and counter-marched ; 
the band played ‘Hail Columbia” and “Yankee , ‘ Jno 

” S 4 the windows; the cannon | —?4™ES MUSSELL LOWELL. 
Death” aun wnine he ’ pdoes r: | 2. 1, Jasmine; 2, TUlip; 3, Narcissus; 4, Wood- 
boomed, the crackers and guns and torpedoes rat- | pings; ’5, MyRtle; 6, BroOm; 7, DaiSy; 8, PrimrosE; 
tled away sharply. 9, ClematiS.—Combined, JUNE RosEs. 


“To be up early, you krow. The big can- 


| non’ll be fired off at twelve o’clock. Whoop! Say, | 


| somehow, after he had eaten his bread and milk, | 


he couldn't help going to sleep. 


‘*You won’t sleep a wink,” laughed Mrs. Tay- 
“But I don’t care, if you want to.” 

“Can’t I, too?’ asked Ollie. 

“Oh no!” cried Win. ‘You're too little.” 
Ollie was five years old and Win was ten and a 
I half; and he felt very old and manly, indeed. 
* said he. 

But Ollie didn’t think so; and he coaxed and 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Ist, James; 2d, Russ; 3d and 5th, ell; 4th, Low. 


But Ollie slept through it all. 3. H 
| «Why , ce hi Winnvy ? 1 i E E P D 
. Me ~ repre copes. 3 ped . ae ~ It was at tea-time, and not before, that he put RLE AQAE 
st ote Stat : gore his rosy little face in his mother’s lap and asked EHMOTLAPLUUS8 
sleep. for his supper LEADSCREIGE 
J stay. ; », ay = IRCAAHBHOSRUR 
ag “es yo poole is 6 barn with the And Win laughed—it was so funny. j JOHN B APT . 4 T 
— - “ 4 rapes “The idea of going to sleep Fourth of July,” 4 “ ~ H mo 4 > : fas 
He was only one little boy among more than . -” 
t t vl te ed and tumbled and ew tas said he, “after staying awake all the night before ! ARPHAT EUS 
wenty who tossed anc y y x va vgs . 
~ : “ for,” said Ollie, sigh- 8 UA 8 8 
over each other, until the big cannon and the bells ae mates oe, HEY 2 8 8 
vhi ” ieee 4. Asked, a desk; told nine, indolent; dangerous 
and the whistles told that Independence Day had ate | guecsn and; voted, tpraie; ala, gunse. , 





come to stay. 
Ollie went home with Win to breakfast at day- 
break, with his small hands in his pockets and his 


5. 


One beautiful starlight night, Eddie went out a 
short distance with his mamma. After gazing up 
intently at the sky some minutes, he said, solemn- 
He told mamina he wasn't sleepy a bit; but , ly, ““Dod’s eyes!” 
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Drafts, WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PHo- | 
CURED, send the money ina Re tered Letter, All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 


ever requested to do so, 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 


It is | 
and | 





be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us ina letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances, — Remember 
mit notified by letter when 

All arrearag 





that the Publishers 
a subseriber wishes | 
es must be paid, 





his paper stopped. 








Always give the name of the Post Office to a 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Da gainst your name on the margin of 
your “Nein shows to what time your subserlption 
Is pale 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 





papers are held responsible untilarrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Lette rato Fe ublishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass 





DISAPPEARANCE OF DISEASES. 

We have all been surprised that malarial fever, after 
having disappeared from New England for nearly two 
centuries, should return again to it with its old-time 
vigor. Formerly leprosy was known to us mainly | 
through the Bible; now it is not a stranger even to our 


own land. 

At the present day ¢ 
England 
and the skeletons dug 
that the 

I 


saw 


ut is a common disease only in 


It was once common throughout Europe; 


from the ashes of Pompeii show 
familiar with its torments. 

larger 
but once 


Romans were 


WwW persons away from our seaports ever 


a case of typhus fever; its deadly rav- 


ages were not by any means rare among us, 


Diphtheria 


seems to us a new disease; but the moat ancient medi 


eal writers describe it in terms exactly applicable to it 
now. 

Among the modern Turks there is a deadly disease 
by 


often resulting in 


that begins with fever, followed soon a profuse 


sweating and complete prostration, 


death within a few hours, 


In the beginning of the sixteenth century, this same 
disease prevailed in England tive or six times, carrying 
off over thirty thousand victims. Queen Anne Boleyn 


was attacked by it, 


Cardinal Wolsey had four 


but recovered to fall by the axe. 
Henry VIII. 
shifted his court from place to place to escape it. 

It Ku 


known rlish Sweat.” 


attacks of it. 


and 
hat there 


was then largely limited vland, 


‘The 


to was 






abroad as 


was a cause for it, is plain from the manner in which 
Erasmus wrote to Wolsey, “Chambers built in such a 
way as to admit of uo ventilation, floors laid) with 


white clay, and covered with rushes, occasionally re- 


layer is left 
harboring 


moved, but so imperfectly that the bottom 


undisturbed sometimes for twenty years, 


expectorations, vomitings, ale-droppings. scraps of fish, 
and other abominations not fit to 
The Medical and 


“The narrow streets were the receptacles for 


be menioned.” 
Boston Surgical Jor widds, 
all g 
surface-sewers slowly rolled their 
Ilere 
and better 


habits of living bave caused its disappearance. 


raal 
arb 
age, while the cou 
tents towards an already polluted river.” 


the sources of this disease; but cleanliness 


+> 
MISHTER SCHMITT. 

David Kennedy, of the Kennedy troop of Scottish 
vocalists, in his book ‘‘At the Cape,” thus describes 
the Dutch Boniface who kept the inn where the com- 
pany lodged in Smithfield, He a 
character and the incarnation of slowness, matching 
Wouter Van ‘T'willer himself in deliberation in every- 
thing he did and said. 


Cape Colony. was 


‘To a person of a nervous tem 
perament, few things are more provoking than to have 
dealings with deliberate “Only 
* says Mr. Kennedy, * lively. 
He stood at the back of the hotel speaking to my fa- 
ther, when an opportunity presented itself to show 
off his linguistic attainments. A number of cattle ran 
into the yard, followed by a Kaftfir Dutchman. 
The landlord ‘clicked’ to the Kaftir, ‘sprached’ to the 
Dutchman, and tried, in broken English, to explain to 
father who they At that moment an ox 
rushed past him, so near that his horn grazed his back, 
and he skipped into 


such slow, people. 


once, we saw him move 


anda 


my were, 


a safe place, 


“Donner un’ blixen! ‘To get on in , lis gountry, 
you'd ‘af to know a towsand lingwidges! 

“Our worthy inn-keeper, however, was very rarely 
startled out of his phlegmatic attitude. He was slow 
in all the languages he knew—as Von Moltke is si 
lent in seven, ‘The most exasperating exhibition of his 
slowness was when I came to pay the hotel bill. 

**Mr, Schmitt, we will settle up now, if you please.’ 

“*Ah, you mustn’t hurry Mishter Schmitt! lam a 
man as takes my time, an’ | must tink ofer de matter. 
Iam not ein poor man as wants de money bad. I am 
a reecht man, an’ so is mein broder, an’ so is mein’-— 

‘All aboard!’ shouted my father, outside. 

“<The bill, Mr. Schmitt! the bill! don’t you hear we 
are starting? 

**Well—weil—ve//,’ said he, 
eration; ‘here is de pen—an’ 
is de paper—and dere is de items—an’ if you are in 
von pig hurry, you can go without payin’—but you 
mustn't hurry Mishter Schmitt.’ 

“It was impossible to get Mynheer to move out of 
his usual pace, and we gave it up. ‘The account con- 
sisted of only four lines of writing, but with endless 
talk about himself, and interruptions and digressions 
and drag, he poked through the business of that little 
bill, so that actually its preparation took a quarter of 
an hour by the clock. 

“We had been told by 


shouting,— 





with increasing delib- 
dere is de ink—an’ dere 


a colonist that here in South 
that ‘This is an ox 
‘pattern after Job.’ 


Africa we must ‘take things easy,’ 
country,’ 


and that we must 





on is sent to subseribers until an expil- | 


were | 


| felt the need of this advice before we finished with 


‘Mishter Schmitt.’ 
a 
| PLUCK, 
‘The wild-cat is as fierce and as courageous as a tiger, 

| If wounded, be springs as quick as lightning and to a 

great distance. If be gripes his assailant, there will be 
enough of scratching and tearing with teeth and claws 
to convince him that he is fighting a miniature tiger. 
A writer in an English magazine gives the following 
description of a fight he witnessed in Scotland between 
| a wild-cat and a half-dozen shepherd-dogs : 


The cat, suddenly surprised by the dogs, happened 
to spring upon a broad ledge of rock whence there was 
|} no escape except over and through his assailants. 
} They instantly surrounded him. 

The cat for a time acted solely on the defensive, 
| striking at such of his assailants as ventured within 
reach, with strokes so quickly delivered and so keenly 
nt home that the dog always leaped back with a how! 
of pain. 

jo he gradually became convinced of the seriousness 
of the encounter, the cat was terrible to look upon. 
| He sat in crouching attitude, with ears laid back, his 
eyes aflame with fury, and scintillating with intensest 
rage; lips and whiskers drawn back so as to expose 
the open mouth and its formidable array of sharp, 
glistening teeth, through which with quic k, hot breath 
he spat and hissed his defiance and rage. 
| Every hair on his body stood stiff and erect, each in 
| dividual hair for the moment a separate bristle. 

The dogs, too, were fast becoming thoroughly en- 
raged, and evidently determined to go in and win at all 
hazards. And the cat acted as if he knew it. 

Quick as lightning he sprang into their midst, strik- 
| ing out right and left in such a way as instantly gave 
| | him space for a second spring, which carried him clean 

| over their heads on to a jutting abutment of the preci- 

pice, up which he scrambled hand over hand with 
marvellous quickness, and was instantly off and away 

} 

| 

| 


| #e 








into a wilderness of rocks and scrub where pursuit 
was hopeless, 

It is needless to say that in this encounter some of 
| the dogs received several very bad wounds; one in 
| particular having his face gashed in a frightful way, 

and leaving scars which distigured him for life. 
ae en 
THE KING’S SHIRT. 
A hundred years ago, the court of France was ruled 
by an etiquette and ceremonious as to 
make the King’s life a burden to himself and a jest to 


50 pompous 


a philosopher, He was never alone, except at rare in- 
The eyes of forty or fifty persons saw him 
dress and undress, and the operation of putting on his 
shirt was something fearful 


| 
| 
| tervals. 


The grand master of the wardrobe drew off the 
king’s nightshirt by the right arm and the first valet of 
the wardrobe by the left arm, and both of them united 
in handing the nightshirt to an officer of the wardrobe. 

Another valet of the wardrobe then brought a clean 
shirt, but he had no right to hand it to the persons who 
were to put it on the king. 

The honor of handing the clean shirt to those per- 
sons Was reserved to the sons and daughters of France, 
or, in their absence, to the princes of the blood or 
those legitimatized, or in default of these, to the grand 
chamberlain or to the first gentlemen of the bed-cham- 
ber. 

The shirt having been regularly and formally deliv- 
ered, the first valet of the wardrobe and the first valet 
de chambre held up the garment by the right and left 
sleeves respectively, while two other valets extended a 
dressing-gown in front of the king to serve as a screen. 

ehind this screen His Majesty at last got the shirt on 
is bac 
Every di iy, immediately after being dressed, the king 
j said his prayers. And it is to be hoped that he never 

failed to offer up a devout thanksgiving for having 
rage tga through the awful process of putting on 
is shirt. 





| 
| 

i 
| 


> 
SHE KNEW ENOUGH 
There is a conceited boy in Detroit who has had im- 


pressed upon him that pride and impudence go before 
} a fall 


A ladder about twenty feet long was leaning against 

a building on Michigan Avenue, Detroit, the othe. day 
j}and at the top of the ladder was a boy. A Germgfh 
| woman came along witha cart full of wood, and 
| boy cried out, with a grin,— 

“Hey! old woman, where’s your lace collar?’ 
» looked up at him, and if the boy had wad a 
of character by the expression of the human 
he would not have offered further remarks; but 
he rushed to his fate by saying, “It’s too bad yer sex 
| prevents ye from climbing a ladder.” 
Then something occurred. The woman approached 
| the ladder, seized the foot of it and backed off, and the 
| way the boy and the ladder came scraping down, made 
every hair on his head stand erect. 

He tumbled off into an ash-heap, and as she contin- 
ued her journey, he sat up and after getting the ashes 
out of his mouth, remarked to himself,— 

“Well, now, there’s one or two things I didn’t know 
of, after all!” 


judge 
luce, 


+> 


A MENTAL PHENOMENON. 

In some cases of fever the patient is surprised to find 
how active is his memory. Even trifling events, long 
forgotten, pass before him, A similar phe 
was recently seen in Adrian, Mich. : 

James Sword, who had long been dangerously ill, 
suddenly aroused from a stupor and said, “Sixty-four 
years ago to-day I was knocked down by a cannon-ball 
at the battle of Orthez while serving my gun; eight | 
men out of eleven at the gun were killed or wounded. 


ye were under Wellington ; the French were com- 
manded by Soult.’ 


nomenon 


that he had been one of that grand army, but none who 
correctly. But it was so. 

The battle of Orthez or Orthes was fought Feb. 27, 
1814. The Anylo-Spanish army was commanded by 
Wellington; the French by Soult. Wellington 


7 





cannon-ball precisely as he stated. 


+> 
PERISPHRASTIC DICTION, 


an unpleasant fact must be stated. 


“T would not say that Mr. 





is a liar,” 
man’s reputation for veracity, 


to telling the truth.’ 
“Is he an idle man?” asked the prosecuting attorney 


in trouble about spoons. 
“IT won’t ’zactly say he’s idle,” answered the 
witness, ‘but I spect he was born naturally tired.” 


’ 


STINGS, 








| conscience, as in this case: 


A Griswold thief stole a hive of bees, and the little 
stem-winders got mad about it and went for him like a 
He says he 
thought he bad felt the stings of conscience before, but 
We | this time he is sure he had the genuine article. 


crowd of female table-tenders at a fair. 
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It was no news to those who listened to the old man | 


heard what he said supposed that he had given the date 


was 
victorious, and it was in that battle that James Sword 
served as an artilleryman and was knocked down by a 


The perisphrastic mode of speaking is useful when 


remarked a 
gentleman, when asked to give his opinion of a certain 
“but I bave no hesita- 
tion in saying that he has a constitutional impediment 


of a negro witness in a case where another negro was 


cautious 


Physical pain has been known to stimulate a dormant 


Halford Sauce is the relish of the world. [ Ade. 


No other like 
[Adv. 


_ > 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla—100 doses $1. 

it. Itis peculiar to itself. Try it one month. 
+ 


Halford Sauce for steaks, chops, soups, gravys, &c. 
_ > — 


For a family medicine, Ayer’s Sugar-Coated Pills are 


unrivalled, They root out disease, as if by magic. (Ade. 
Please remember that Hunt's ReMEby is the 
[Adv. 


best Kidney and Liver Medicine, 
++ 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
MAKES A COOLING DRINK, 
“Into half a tumbler of ice water put a teaspoonful of 
Acid Phosphate; add sugar to the taste. [Adv 
+ 





In the cure of severe coughs, weak lungs, spitting 
f blood, and the early Dr. 
| Pierce's “Golden Medical Discovery” has astonished the 
medical faculty. While it cures the severest couzhs, it 
| strengthens the system and purifies the blood. By drug- 
| gists. [Ade 


| 0 stages of Consumption, 











Can make money selling our Family Med- 
icines. No Capital required. STANDARD 
Cc URE Co., 197 Pearl Street, New York 


320 





and 99 Songs, w ords and 
> lwo A seshoe, Floral and Bird Chromo 
L. HATit AWAY, 359 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


See PICTURE CARD COLLECTORS. Send 21 
cents in postage stamps to JOHN F. HENRY & 

CO., P.O. Box New York, for four beautiful 
Lithograph Advertising Cards, in in artistic colors. 


PICTORIAL WAR RECORD—WEEKLY 


Splendid, I er goths | Romane es. Sold at all ne ws-stands, 
6 cents. TEARN 5 & Cco., Publisher 3, New ror 
EVERY F AMILY should have a case of 
Hom«opathic Medicines. Quick relief in 
sickness, especially of children. Saves time, 
health and doctor's bills. Our family case, 
with 1.3 chief remedies and instructions, sent prepaid 
for $1. 25, 3 cases for $3.00. Agents wanted. Sells fast. 
D S. L. THORPE, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ca. seeers AND NOT 
WILL WIND. ANY WATCH WEAR OUT 


Sample by Mail 25c. Circulars Free 
J. S, Bircu & Co., 36 Dey St.,N. Y 


SEND 





‘AGENTS ¢ 


| ( Mus ic for le 


Cards, Le. 


























POKEY 





Your name, address and two postage 
stamps for our 88-page illustrated cata- 
JOgne. with words and neal of 26 songs, 
and see how easy you can make nine dollars a week, 
beside compe ting for $300 worth of Premiums. 
reader of the COMPANION should get one, 

F, TRIFET, 19 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


RUPTURE CURED 


without the ary, trusses inflict, or hindrance from 
labor. by DR. + SHERMAN’S method, His book 
contains envlose n nts of Physicians, Ministers, Mer- 
chants and Farmers who have been cured. It is mailed 
for 10 cents. _Oniice, » »L Broadway, | New York, 


WEW INVENTION! — 
Will destroy insects 
} on plants. Endorsed 
- leading florists, 
Mailed for 35c, Four 
for $1.00. Agents 
Wanted. Ladies, 
write us for circular, 
IVES & €O., 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


~ CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE. 
LADIES! a s all the rage to make TIDIES and 


sAMBREQUINS with fine and ribbon. 
OuR NEW acant OF CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE 
contains a number of beautiful Patterns for this work 
with Directions for Making; miso, Patterns for Thread 
Edgings, etc. Price, 30 cts., 6 $1 We take P.O. 
stamps. de We INGAL LS, LYNN, MAss. 


DR. SWETT’S ROOT BEER. 


It acts mildly on the stomach, liver and kidneys. For 
home use, packages to make 5 gallons, by mail, 25 cents, 
on two 3c. stamps for postage; 4 packages, $1, repaid. 

Composed of Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Juniy er, Winter- 
green, Dandelion, &c. Prepared at N. E. Botanic De- 
| Dor, 24) Washington Street, Boston. 


GEO, W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor, __ 
**Towe my 
Restoration 
to Heaith 
and Beauty 
to the 

















































ISFIGURING HUMORS, estes Siibien 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Infan- 

| tile Hlumors, cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES 

\. CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleans- 

“8 the blood and yerspiration of impurities and poison- 
ous elements, and thus removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Iteh- 
| ing and Inflz ummation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
| Uleers and Sores, and restores the Ha 
| CUTICURA SOAP. an exquisite Skin Beautifier 
| Toilet Requisite, a CUTICURA, is indispen- 

sable in treating ses, Baby Humors, Skin 
Blemishes, snare. and Greasy Skin. 

CURA REMEDIES are absolutely_ pure, and the 
ons infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifie Ts. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents ap, 25 
cents; Resolvent, ww POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL 
Co.. Co.. Boston, M AS: 


ALID QRECLINING 
Nv, 





and 



















FOLDING OHAIR WORKS. New Haven. 


Every | 





JULY 


» 1883. 


PICNIC GOODS. 


Just published, the largest and most complete C 
logue of sporting goods. ever issued. Lawn-Tennis, 
Base Ball, Archery, Cricket, Foot-Ball, Fishing, Boating, 
Gy mnasium and Firemen’s Goods, and all the latest nov- 
cities. — —— vane ee en SNe tinted 
pape 


P EC "ik rs SNY ‘DER, 126 ny 130 Nassau St., N. Y. 


In The Devil’s Lake, 
And bo tng Ph a “ en 
it “J sive o ye 
North 


Dakota. ACRES iiss: 


United States 
Sectional Poe + and full particulars 
res: 


Jata- 








Land Office at 
FR dc 


Grand Forks,Dt, 
Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agt..St. Pant linn? 


and Manitoba R. R., St. Paul, Minn, F R E = 


with Steel Spokes, Rubber Tire, 
$15 to $60. Lron Tire, $9 to $20, ac- 
cording to size. The new “HECLA 
SPECIAL,” 44, 46, 48 and 50 in. wheel, is the 
best =e heapest youth’s machine made. 
St. Nicholas, Fairfield, and Otto 
Bicycles, Boys’ Ve locipedes, Girls’ 
Tricycles, e are importers of the 
celebrated ‘‘Premier,” and sole agents 
for the “Harvard,” “Yale” and 
“Shadow” Bicycles, the best Gentle- 
men’s Roadsters on the market. Send 
stamp for special price-list of Bicycles, 
Tricycles and Bicycle Sundries. A. G 
SPALDING & BROS., 108 Madison St.. C hicago, Ill. 


THE PNEUMATIC FRUIT DRIER 


Retains the Natural Fruit Flavor. 
The most rapid evaporation with no fear of surning 
or scorching 
Made in all sizes for Farm or Fac tory use. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars and Testimonials, 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


APPLE JELLY. 


Made from Sweet Cider without sugar or any 
foreign substance. 
























Many thousands 


in use. 

Send for descrip- . 
tive Cireulars and @ 
testimonials. 


VT. FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
THE BEST HOMES 


For 10 Million People are in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 


WASHINGTON AND OREGON, 
Along the Line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 
which traverses the Great Wheat-raising Belt of 
America, 
THE LAND OF No. 1 HARD WHEAT. 
4( MILLION ACRES of the best agricultural, min- 
eral, forest and grazing lands now open for settle- 

ment 

20 Million acres of railroad land oon sale at $2.60 to 
$4 per acre, on five years’ time if desir 


20 Million acres of Government lands open to set- 
tlers FREE, 


For maps and pamphlets address and mention the 
COMPANION 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 


Land Commissioner N. P. R. R., St. Paul, Minn. 


Ht, Fishing and Pleasure Boas 








We have on hand and are manufacturing a ful! line of 
Cedar and Pine Boats. Sole manufacturers of the 
Staats Patent Hand Propeller with Patent Steer- 
ing Gear. Parties desiring to buy in large quantities for 
pleasure resorts will do well to correspond with us, or 
come and see our boats, and get prices. Row or sail 
boats built to order. A good pine hunting boat, 13 feet 
long, 36inch beam, clinker built open boat, oak or elm 
ribs and oak finish, ae oars, only $20. Send for Cata- 
logue and Prices. POWELL & DOUGLAS, Manu- 
facturers of Pumps, YWindmtils ete., W aukegan, Ill. 


oa ALL’ bee 


CILIAN 


Hair Renewer. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
Safety! 

















Econom Certainty of Good 
Results!!! 


These qualities are of prime importance in the selec- 
tion of a preparation for the hair. Do not experiment 
with new remedies which may do harm rather than 
good; but profit by the experience of others. Buy and 
use with perfect confidence an article which everybody 
knows to be good, HALL’s HAIR RENEWER will not 
disappoint you. 


PREPARED BY 


R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H. 








Sold by all Druggists. 





| For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,U nequalled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 

















Amateur Photography. 


CAMERA. 


The Most Complete Camera’ ever 
Manufactured. 


Our New 5x8 Just Out. 


Write for instructions how anyone may 
take photographs. 


SIMPLE and FASCINATING. 
ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., 








ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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PRESENTS 


OFFERED FOR 


New Subscribers to the Companion. 





Conditions. 


No new name will be received unless payment of $1.75 
full is made in advance, 

The Premiums are given by the Publishers for obtaining 
new subscribers, not to new subscribers, 

No person sending his own name as a subscriber can receive 
a premium for it, 

Any person subscribing for the Companion, and paying the 
full subscription price, can then receive Premiums for all the 
new subscribers he may obtain and send us. 

No Premium will be forwarded until the postage, indicated 
for each one, has been received by us. 

(<= Send for a full Premium List, if you have not received one. 


in 





Summer Vacation Offer 


FOR 


| 
New Subscribers to the Companion. 


During the vacation months comparatively few new names have 
been ordinarily obtained for the Companion. We wish if possi- 
ble to induce a very large number of our subscribers to obtain at 
least one new name cach during the Summer months. This sea- 
son we offer Two Lists of Presents, one for girls and one for boys. 
Usually the boys have secured about three-fourths of the presents 
we have given. The girls will now have additional inducements 
to endeavor to secure some of the Presents. 





Presents for Boys. 


1 Gentleman’s Gold Watch.......esc.sceceeeesseees+s+%100.00 | 


1 Gentleman’s Gold Watch... ...cccccccscccecseeees 62.00 
2 Gentleman’s Silver Watches, each..........0---.-. 48.00 
3 Semi-hammerless Guns, each...........-+- ecccceee 15.00 
7 Prize Demas Lathes and Scroll Saws, each....... 8.00 
12 Four-Blade Pearl-Handle Pocket Knives, each.. 2.00 


These Presents will be given to the twenty-six boys who send us the 
twenty-six largest numbers of new names between July 1 and Oct. 15, 18838. 
The boy securing the first prize can have his choice of the $100 Gentleman’s 
Gold Watch or a fine $100 Bicycle. 

A Premium will also be given for each new name you secure. 


Presents for Cirls. 
1 Lady’s Gold Watch...........sccsecccecccescccececess 100,00 






1 Lady’s Gold Watch......c.cccccccecceccccccccecccesesss 65.00 
2 Lady’s Gold Watches, Gach........cecccsccesssceeess 48.00 
3 Companion Organs, each....... 20.00 
7 Beautiful Lockets, each........ 8.00 
12 Beautiful Lockets, each... 2.00 


These Presents will be given to the twenty-six girls who send us the 
twenty-six largest numbers of new names between July 1 and Oct. 15, 1883. 
A Premium will also be given for each new name you secure. 





Last Year’s Vacation Offer. 


On account of our limited space we have not room to publish 
the names of those who secured the presents last season. On re- 
ceipt of a stamp, however, we shall be pleased to forward by 
mail the names to any of our subscribers. ; 








The Young Pioneers. Given for one new name. 

This is by the popular author of ‘‘ The Cabin 
on the Prairies,’ and details the adventures of a 
New England family among the backwoodsmen 
and Indians of the far West. They lead a peril- 
ous life, and meet with some “strange visitors.” 





without a dull page. ‘‘The Solitary Horseman,” 
“The Invisible Pursuer,”’ ‘The Man in the 
Chimney Corner,” “Black Nancy,” ‘Mr. Swal- 
low, the Fat Man,” and ‘‘The Indian Lover,” are 
among the characters that suggest the attract- 
iveness of the story. Full-page illustrations. 
Given for one new name. Price, 75 cts. Poste 
age and packing, 10c. Usual price, $1.25. 














Six Girls. A Charming Home Story. For one new name and 10 
ets. additional. 

This book gives the home-life of six girls; 

the oldest of them—Beatrice—isa favorite; the 





















next girl, pretty as a picture, with a fine voice 
for singing; another is ‘an artist; then come 
the twins, Kitty and Kat, who are very natural 
girls; and lastly little Jean, with her flower-like 
face and poor crooked back. 

To help and guide these young lives was the 
decr loving mother, who called them her steps, 
and the strong, helpful father, who rompedand 
played, or read and studied, with them; and 
called Kittie and Kat ‘‘ his boys.”’ 

Having introduced our friends, we are sure 
you will eujoy a further acquaintance with 
them. 455 pages, 8 illustrations. Given for one 
new name and 10 cts additional Price, $1.25. 
ing, 15 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 








The Meriden Patent Block Plane and Nickel - Plated 


Wrench. Given for one new name 





This Plane will do more and better work than other planes 


costing twice its price. It is easily adjusted, and ought to be 
within the reach of every family. 


on each, 9 cts. 


| together with type, ink, cards, etc., 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 
THE HOME PRINTING-PRESS OUTFIT. 





Given for One New Name and 25 cts. additional. 
This offer is good only until October 15th. Wishing to induce our subscribers to obtain for us a large number of 


new names during the summer months, we have made t 
















A Good Printing - Press 


is a most useful and profitable in- 
vestment for any family where 
there are children. 

The Printing-Press and 
Outfit is the latest and best out- 
fit yet made. The press itself is 
larger, stronger, and is more ac- 
curately built than any of our 
former presses. The outfit con- 
tains more type, moreink, 
a better roller, and more 


his VERY SPECIAL OFFER. 

complete outfit is $1.50. 
The regular manufactory price is 
$2.00. 


only 


On receipt of 50 cts. extra we 
will pay express charges to any 
part of the United States. 

Among all the amateur arts for 
boys and girls we regard that ot 
printing as one of the most profit 
able and entertaining. 

Cut No. 2 g 
fount of type, the ink roller and 


ives an idea of the 


can of best printer’s ink. 
Any energetic boy can soon pay 





for his Press and lay up money by 





complete instructions 
than our former outfits. 








printing cards for others. With 





Any energetic boy or girl can earn money with the Home Printing-Press. 


With it business and visiting cards can be printed as wellas on a costly press. 


Campers’ and Tourists’ Pocket Knife. Given for one new name. 














on ajourney or incamp. The steel is of the best quality; the handle is 
beautifully chased and nickel-plated. 
knife for the purpose we have seen. The large cut shows the knife two- 
thirds its full size. Given for one new name. Price, $1.25each. Post- 
age and packing, 9 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Lily of the Valley Locket No. 23. Given 


and l5cts additional 





Front. OPEN. Back 


The cut shows the front of the locket, which is ornamented with a beauti- 
ful Lily of the Valley, inenamel. The centre cut shows the locket open, 
and the last cut the beautiful, hand-engraved back, The locket is made 
from the best gold plate. Given for one new name, and 15 cts. additional 





The book is by turns thrilling and humorous, | 


Postage and pack- 


The Wrench is strong, convenient, and is 
nickel-plated. Both given for one new name. Price of Plane and Wrench, 
$1.00 Postage and packing, 16 cts., when sent as a premium or 
purchased. Price of Plane alone, 50 cts., and Wrench alone, 50 cts. Postage 


| Price, $1.25 Postage and packing, 10 cts., when sent as a premium 
or purchased. 


Genuine Garnet 
jewelry is always pop- 
ular and very beauti- 
Jul. We have recently 


| . 

| Genuine Garnet Jewelry. Given for new names. 
imported from Europe 
the foilowing pieces, 


! : : which are offered at 


much less than the regular prices. 


of 27 beautifully cut garnets of rich color. The cut 
shows the exact size. 

Given for one new name and 50 cts additional. 
Price, $1 50. Postage and packing, 6 cts., when sent 
as a premium or purchased. 
| Garnet Ear-drops, No. 22906. 
26 garnets in all They are very beautiful, and have gold wires, 
for one new name and 50 cts. additional. Price, $150 per pair 
and packing, 6 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 











| 





in good taste. 


are very beautiful. 
The Pin is given for two new names. Price, $1.50 
The Ear-drops are given for one new name. Price 
$1.00. Postage and packing, 6 cts., for either the Pin or Drops 
when sent as a premium or purchased. 


| 
This knife can be used asa common pocket knife or as a table-knife, while | 


It is the best and most convenient | 


for one new name, 


Garnet Cross, No. 15744. This is composed 


Contain thirteen garnets each, 
Given 
Postage 


Genuine Coral Jewelry is always fashionable and 
We have just received from Italy an 
invoice of genuine Coral Pins and Ear-drops, which 


” : ‘ each Press we give a pack of very 

The Outfit consists of beautiful Floral Cards, with which 
| 1 Home Printing-Press, 1 Fine 

Composition Roller, 1 Can 
| of the best Ink, 1 Composing 
| Pallet (2 lines), 1 Full Fount 
| of Type, including Quads and 
Spaces, 1 Pack Floral Cards 
| and complete instructions; all 
| packed in a strong 












wood box. This fine 
Printing-Press out- 
fit given for only 
one new name and 
25 cts.. additional. 


Our price to our 


| subscribers for the No. 2. 


Seth Thomas Clock with Alarm. Given for two new names and 
25 cts. additional. 





This is a genuine Seth Thomas 
Clock, with Alarm attachment. It is 
a@ durable and accurate Clock in 
every respect, and will prove as re- 
liable as many high-cost clocks. The 
alarm attachment will prove an 
effectual remedy against late sleep- 
ing. The dial of the clock is four 
inches in diameter. 
nickel-plated. 





The case is 

Before the invention of the won 
derful 
like this one would have cost many 
Tf unable 
names, one name and 75 cts. addi- 


clock machinery, a clock 


dollars. to obtain two 
tional will secure the clock. 

Given for two new names. Price, 
$1.75. Postage and packing, 
36 cts., When sent as a premium 
or purchased. 


| Pocket Microscope, No. 112—3, with Stand. Given for one new 
name. 

This convenient Micro- 
scope has three lenses of dif- 
ferent powers which can be 
combined into one of great 
power. The body of this @ 
Microscope is made from 
rubber, and is very strong 
and convenient. Its mag- 
nifying power is great, and 
for the uses for which it is 
designed it has no superior. It can 
be used both as a Stand and Pocket 
Microscope. We have had it manu- 
factured expressly for our subscribers 

The three lenses are of different 
powers. Br 
highest power is obtained. 










combining them the 


Given for one new name. Price, 
$1.00. Postage and packing, 
15 cts., when sent as a premium 
or purchased 


Pocket Cook - Stove, Gridiron, and Boiler, and a Col- 
lapsion Cup. All given for one new name. 
CO 





ewer 
This premium consists of a pocket cook-stove, gridiron, boiler with handle 
and cover, and a convenient portable cup. 
. | 4x4.and 214 inches thick, Given for one new name. Price complete, $1.00 
| Postage and packing, 18 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 
The boiler holds nearly a pint, and the gridiron measures 4x4 inches. 
With this outfit food can be easily cooked camping out. 





The whole is packed in a box, 


’ 











= 





























can produce of this size and quality. 


cut shows the location of the five lenses, sliding tubes anddiaphragm. Th 
Telescope differs from the more eostly instruments only in size. 


inches. When closed, 6 inches. It has rrve lenses of the best French mam 
facture. The object lenses are Achromatic. 





The demand for this superb telescope is so great that we takeall the maker 


Description.—Length, when extended, 16 1-2inches; diameter, 1 1- 






How far can I see with the Telescope? If the atmosphere 1s 
| clear, you can see the time on a tower clock at a distance of four miles. A 


.This cut shows a sectional view of this French Achromatic Telescope. The _man whois one mile away will appear to be but twenty rods from you. 


is | The moons of Jupiter can be seen with it. Its power is fifteen times. It is 
a most excellent instrument in every respect. Given for only two new 
8 | names, and 25 cts. additional. Although the maker has advanced the 


1- | price of this telescope, yet we shall for the present sell it at the same price 


Theextension tubes are polished | as last year, $3.00. Postage and packing, 15 cts., when sent as a 
brass, while the barrel of the instrument is covered with French Morocco. 


premium or purchased. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











A WATCH AND NICKEL-PLATED CHAIN. 


THE COMPANILON 


Waterbury Watch 


Last spring we determined to pro- 
duce for 





our subscribers a new 
Watch of still finer 
grade. We therefore contracted with 


Waterbury 


the company to manufacture for us 
aspecial Waterbury Watch of finer 
grade,and one which should con- 
tain several valuable improvements 
not found in the old 

style. In addition we 
have placed the works 
in a new style case, 
which is most beauti- 
fully 
new style Waterbury 


chased. This 


Watch is made only 
for the publishers of 
the Yourn’s Compan- 

ton, and can be had of no other firm 

A Wonderful History. 
The history of the Waterbury Watch 


is intensely interesting. It required 
more skill, capital and pluck to under- 
take to manufacture a reliable watch to 


sell for 83.50 than to make a watch to 


sell for $40.00. Only one man in 


the history of 


able toinvent a reliable wateh for $3.50, 


wateh-making has been 


Any wateh-inaker can produce a costly 


watch. 


Each year this wonderful watch has been improved, until we now offer our subscribers our new Companion 


Watch, which is a marvel of beauty and reliability. 


us. We hope all will take advantage of it while it is open, as it is limited only until Oct. 15th. 


at least one new name to the Companion, 


Face of Watch. 


Or for Two New Names, and 50 cents additional, or for Three New Names. 








Knurled 


The liberal offer we make to our subscribers is a costly one to 


It is a great offer 


Teach the Children to be on Time, 


Do you wish to teach your children habits of promptness? 


service. As soon as your boy can read the time of day, give him 
a Watch, and teach him to take care of it, and always be on time 
Few parents think it wise to give a small boy a costly Watch, and 
the result is, very few small boya own #& Watch, thus losing in 
their early years these practical lessons in punctuality, Since the 
advent of the celebrated Waterbury Watch all thia has become 
changed The public have discovered that the Waterbury Watch 


(costing only $3.50) is an aceurate, reliable and durable time- 


piece, So great is the demand for them that it requires 1000 per 
day to fill the orders. The Waterbury is just the Watch for the 


boys, and for all who want a good watch at a low price. 
Less for Repairs, 


The Waterbury costs /ess for repairs and cleaning than any 


other watch made. To clean or repair an ordinary watch costs 


from $1.50 to 83.00, Lt only costs from 25 to 50 cents to repair 


and clean a Waterbury Watch. 
Description. 

Our new Companion Waterbury Watch has a full plate move- 
ment, with an improved regulator, and an improved stem 
wind, The watch is made up of 57 wheels and separate parts, 
all of which are made on the most approved and delicate ma- 
chinery. We show cuts which give an idea of some of the wheels 
and parts, The ease ismade of Nickel Silver, and is artistic- 


ally chased. In every respect it is a reliable and durable watch, 


Good Testimony. 


The following testimonials are from some of our subscribers 
who are using the Waterbury Watch. We have received thous- 


ands of the same kind :— 


“Let me express my thanks for the Waterbury Watch you sent me a year ago last October. 


keeper 


Chicago, April 4, 1883 


Bull’s Eye, or Dark Lantern, Given for one new name 


If you can do this, it will be doing them a great 


can 


~~ Hair Spring 
with Col 
lect & Stud. 


Balance and Staff. 


4 


Regulator 
and Pin 


y 


Pm 


Escape Wheel and 


Pinion. 


anny 
beta Mr, 


CAA: 


7 


Third Wheel and 


This Lantern is used by police- 


men, hight-watchmen, 


and farmers. 


hunters 
Tt has a heavy con- 





vex glass lens which causes it to 
throw a powerful light far into the 
darkness. Itean be carried in the 
hand or adjusted to a belt ,and can 
be used also as a dark lantern. 

The Lantern is made from tin, 
and is well japanned, which pre- 
vents rusting Itis perfectly safe 
will blow out in the 


strongest 


and not 

winds 
Given for one new name. Price, 
Postage and pack- 
ing, 25 cts., when sent as a 
premium or purchased 


75 cents 


There are 
lanterns that look as well as this 


lantern, but are much inferior. 


3 
( }: 
nar 


inion. 


These cuts show a few of t 


Full Plate—Showing Regulator 


It is a perfect time- | paper, and to pay $1.75 for it- 


,andis all you recommend it to be, and I would not part with it for ten dollars."’-—James H, Saeenay, | in order to obtain the watch. 


Civen for One New Name, and $1.75 additional. 


We hope this great and special offer will induce all our subscribers to obtain 
This offer will be good only until Oct. 15th. 


Edge. 


“T received my watch about three months ago, and I like it very much. 
watches around here.’”’"—CLayTon Seaman, South Westerloo, N. Y., Feb. 12, 1883. 

‘*T have tried the Waterbury Watches, and find that they run as well as my $75.00 gold watch 
a dozen and a half, and all speak of them in the highest terms.’’-—Henry H. Bair, Louisville, Miss , Feb. 14, 1883. 


Upper Cen 
tral-Arbor. 


Lower Cen- 
tral-Arbor. 


= Second- 
. Wheel 


Pinion. 


Hour-Wheel and 
Socket. * 


ol . 


$s 22, 
TS 
SO 

ee 
Centre-Wheel. 


he parts of the Watch. 


Chased Back, 


This is the most liberal offer we have ever made to our subscribers, 


“f received my watches, and I think 
they area first-rate time-piece. 
of my friends have taken a liking to 
the Waterbury Watch, so I will en- 
close the amount for three more 
watches.”.—U. 8. G. Knauer, War- 
wick, Chester Co., Pa., April 11, 1883. 


Some 


“T have received the watch you 
sent, and was greatly pleased with 
the appearance. It is all it is recom- 
mended to be; has kept good time. 

Would prefer it to most 
$10 watches.” —F. E. 
Coorey, Minneapolis, 
Minn., March 2, 1888. 


“Treceived my Waterbury Watch two 
years ago to-day. It has cost me noth- 
ing for repairs, and keeps as good time 
now as theday I received it. As far as 
time-keeping is concerned, I would not 
exchange it for any $50 watch.’’—Ever- 
Ett J. Brown, Leominster, Mass., April 
6, 18 

“Your Waterbury Watch received 
about one week ago. If it has lost 
the slightest movement, I cannot per- 
ceive it, for it has kept as good time 
as the best of watches in this city.””— 
F. B. McNem1, Paris, Henry Co., Teun., 
April 7, 1883. 

“The watch 1 received from you gives 
good satisfaction. I would not take 


twice what it cost if I could not get another like it.”-—E.mer SuHerarp, Portland, Ionia Co., Mich., March 26, 1883 


It keeps time equal to the best of 


I have sold nearly 


“My Waterbury Watch came safely. It has not gained or lost a 
minute since I got it. 1 would not sell mine for $10.00 °—Wiuie 
F. Love, Breeds, Ill , Feb. 10, 1883. 


‘‘Tam very much pleased with*the Waterbury Watch you sent 
me last spring. It does not vary over two minutes a month.”-— 
F M. Stevens, Weedsport, N. ¥. 

“IT received the Waterbury Watch all safeand sound. I am 
much pleased withit It keeps good time. I wouldn’t part with 
it for anything ’’—(C. F. Rock, Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 24, 1881. 


The Chain We Give. 


With each watch we give free the nickel-plated chain illustrated 
above This neat chain is made from steel finely tempered and 
It is then Aearily nickei-plated, and is very beautiful, 
With each watch we give a neat satin-lined case 


burnished 
as well as strong. 
for holding the watch. 


Why We Make this Offer. 


We wish to induce all our subscribers to obtain at least one new 
subscriber for the Companion. In order to make it an object for 
you towork for us, we have made you this wonderful offer. 

We give this beautiful chased watch, including plated 
chain and satin-lined case, for one new name, and $1.75 additional, 
or for two new names, and 50 cents additional, or tor three new 
names. The postage and registry fee for the watch is 25 cents, 
whether sent as a premium or sale. We offer the watch for sale, 
including chain and satin-lined case, for only $3.50, and 25 cents 
for postage and registry fee. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Each new name sent must be that of a person whom you have induced to take the 


We shall not give you credit for any names to whom you may havegiven the paper, 
As far as possible please obtain your new subscribers from families living in your own 


town or neighborhood. Remember this great offer is limited to Oct. 15. 


Companion Union Web Hammock, Style No. I. 


Given for one new name 


Style No..1 Hammock is made ex- 


pressly for us. 
for $1.50 a better hammock than the 
one we offer for $1.00. It is made by 
the celebrated Union Web Hammock 
Co. The Hammock is hand-made, and 
has a Safety Lacing Cord and patent | 
Safety Knots, also the new style Nickel- 
plated Rings. 

The size of the Companion Hammock 
No. 1 is 11'4 feet long, and has a 6-foot b 


weighing from one hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds. 


variegated in color and is very handsome 
Postage and packing, 27 


purchased. 


$1.00. 


No one can purchase | 


” 
2 








i 





ed. It will sustain safely persons , web somewhat finer than style No. 1. Given for three new names. Price, 


. Given for one new name. Price, 


cts., when sent as a premium or 


The Cord is | $2.00. Postage and packing, 35 cts., when sent as a premium or 
purchased. 

Style A A is the best hammock we olfer, and will excel the finest im. 
ported hammocks. 


Given for four new names. Price, $2.75. Postage 


Style A B is twelve feet long and twelve feet wide, and is made from | and packing, 50 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 











The Ulster Ivory-Handle Pocket Knife. No. 3356. 


AN 


This is an American knife, and is made especially for us by one of the most reliable manufacturers in this country. 
made from Wardlow’s best imported steel, which is considered the best both in this country and in England. 
utmost care, and will hold an edge and cut like a razor. 


tnd are 


} 


made Knive 


the large blade, 


HONEST KNIFE, 


Given for one new name, 


that sell at this price. 


EVERY KNIFE 


The handle is made of first quality ivory. 


WARRANTED. 








The finish of th 


The cut fs actual size, and shows a section of the back of the knife, which gives you an idea of the strength there is in 
The knife is made for service, and is Just the right size to carry in the pocket. 


One new pane, or sell itfor $1.00, Postage and packing, 6 cts,, when sent as a premium or purchased 


The usual price of such a knife is $1,590, 


The three blades are hand-forged 
They are all tempered with the 
6 knife ja much superior to foreign- 


We give it for 





Two China Salts. 





Given for one new name, 

These salts are China, elegantly 
decorated with hand-painting and 
gilt. The cap is silver-plated. The 
small cut between the salts shows 
the patent shaker inside of each salt. 

9 We can send two salts, or one salt 

} and one pepper. Size, 4 inches tall 
14 inches iv diameter. We have 
made special arrangements for the 
use of these goods as premiums, and 
can also offer them for sale at very 
much below the usual price. 

Two given for one new name 
Price, $1.00 for two. Postage 
and packing, 21 cts., when 


sentas a premium or purchased, Price separately, 60cts, Postage and 


| packing for one, 15 ets 











